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bE . P Sonrane of the Middle Classes 
G. D. H. COLE. 








taken so strong a hold on men because of its positive achievements in the 
realms of natural science, it is not to be wondered at that some sociologists 
have set out hopefully to measure the magnitude of the middle classes. There 
are two ways in which such measurement has been attempted. The one is to 
begin with a definition of the social groups which are deemed to belong to the 
middle classes, and thereafter to use the available demographic material for 
forming an estimate of the numbers of persons included in these groups. This 
method, however good the statistical data may be, is bound to yield results 
which differ widely according to the definition adopted by the person making 
the estimate. Nor is this simply a matter of including or excluding certain 
entire doubtful groups, such as shop assistants or works foremen and super- 
visors. It is also a matter of drawing the line at this or that point within 
particular groups, in which some members seem clearly to belong to the middle 
classes and others not. Foremen and shopkeepers, clerks and typists, and 
retired or disabled persons living on pensions or small savings are obvious 
examples. As the groups whose inclusion in the ranks of the middle classes 
is most doubtful are also, in many societies, the most numerous, the precise 
points at which the lines are drawn make a vast difference to the result. All 
that emerges from the use of this method is the conclusion that, in modern 
civilized countries, the class structure is exceedingly complex, and that any 
classification involving the notion of a ‘‘ middle class’’ or of an identifiable 
constellation of ‘‘ middle classes ’’ is bound to be arbitrary, and to be quite 
lacking in scientific precision. 

By this method, we cannot really count the middle classes at all: we 
can only arrive at a very rough estimate of the numbers of persons included in 
the groups and sections of groups which the particular investigator has decided 
to assign to the middle classes. The second method, on the other hand, does 
enable the investigator to give an answer which is not the result of his personal 
assessment of what constitutes a member of the middle classes. It is the 
familiar method of question and answer. The investigator draws up a list of 
classes, which he can make more or less elaborate, on the assumption that 
social classes can be designated as ‘‘ upper”’, “‘ middle ’’, and ‘‘ lower’’, or 
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‘* working ’’, with more or fewer sub-divisions, such as “‘ upper-middle ’’ and 
“‘ lower-middle ’’, within the three main categories. He and his assistants 
then present this list to a random sample of persons, asking them to say to 
which division and sub-division they consider themselves to belong. The 
resulting answers do at any rate tell us how a random sample of the people— 
provided the sample is random—respond to such a question at a particular 
time. The results are apt to be somewhat startling at first sight. In the 
British Institute of Public Opinion’s poll, taken in 1948, no fewer than 47 per 
cent of those asked assigned themselves to one or another sub-division of the 
middle classes, as against 46 per cent who assigned themselves to the working 
class, and 2 per cent who regarded themselves as belonging to the ‘‘ upper 
class’’: 5 per cent did not answer. In Canada in a similar poll in 1948 no 
fewer than 65 per cent claimed to belong to the middle classes: in the United 
States a Fortune poll of 1940 recorded a ‘‘ middle-class ’’ percentage of 70, 
while in a Gallup poll of 1939 the “‘ middle-class ’’ proportion rose to 88. In 
all these American cases, however, those who admitted to being below the 
‘‘ middle-class ’’’ level had to describe themselves as belonging not to the 
‘‘ working class ’’ but to the ‘‘ lower class’’; and this almost certainly made 
a very big difference. But even if, on this account, we ignore the American 
polls, an assignment of nearly half the population to the middle classes has an 
air of unreality ; for even the widest of the arbitrary definitions used by 
sociologists would certainly not assign to the middle classes more than about 
one-third of the British population. 

The difference between the two methods just described rests, of course, 
on a difference concerning the very nature of what is being measured. Are 
the middle classes to be defined in terms of subjective states of feeling or of 
objective criteria of income, occupation, family connections, or any other 
factors that may be considered to be relevant to the determination of class? 
For some purposes, the class to which people feel themselves to belong may be 
a matter of considerable sociological importance ; but it is not easy to tell 
how stable such feelings are, or how significant a response the answers can 
be taken to indicate. The British poll of 1948 gave those questioned three 
choices within the middle classes—upper middle, middle, and lower middle— 
as against only a single category of working class, no distinction being made 
between skilled workers and labourers, or even between workers in regular 
employment and the groups at the very bottom of the social scale. Such a 
formulation might well induce a good many who would instinctively: have 
accepted the label of skilled craftsmen or non-manual workers to assign them- 
selves to the ‘‘ middle ’’ or ‘‘ lower-middle ’’ class rather than to the bottom 
group, however named. As far as I know, no one has attempted a poll in which 
no labels are given by the investigators, but each individual is simply asked 
to say to what class he and she feel themselves to belong. Even if this were 
done, it is most unlikely that any very clear picture of the state of feeling 
would emerge ; for there would almost certainly be a very wide variety of 
unclear and overlapping designations. These might present a moré valid 
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account of the true state of feeling about class, in all its confusions ; but they 
would leave the investigator who is in search of objective measurements entirely 
unsatisfied. 

The conclusion, then, is that very little can be achieved by attempting to 
measure the size of the middle classes, or of any groups into which they may. 
be broken up for purposes of study, either by using the available statistics of 
incomes and occupations or by questioning people directly about the class to 
which they deem themselves to belong. We can find out easily enough by the 
first method how many people belong to certain unquestionably middle-class 
professions ; but these islands of certainty cover only a very small part.of the 
total which even the narrowest conception of “‘ middle-classness’’ would 
bring within that designation. The rest is uncertainty, as far as statistical 
measurement by either of these methods is concerned. 

Even though we cannot, by either of these methods, arrive at any valuable 
estimate of the size.of the ‘‘ middle class’’, that does not mean that “‘ field 
work ’’ in this kind of study need be unrewarding. It is not without value 
to find out how many people, and still more what kinds of people, will describe 
themselves as ‘‘ middie-class ’’ if they are asked—provided that in using their 
answers due attention is paid to the precise wording of the question. More- 
over, a good deal more can be learnt by asking people how they “ classify ’’ 
their neighbours and other people they know, or know of. Such questions 
can help to give clues to the nature of the concept of “‘ class’’ in the minds 
of different persons, and of different kinds of persons ; and it is also possible 
to inquire directly into the stigmata which different people regard as designating 
class, and into the associations which the idea of class calls up most strongly 
into their minds. It is possible to ask people directly what they think is meant 
by “‘ class’’, and to analyse the answers so as to discover how far members 
of the same social groups tend to give the same definitions, or members of 
different groups different definitions. It is possible to study group behaviour 
for signs of common class outlooks and actions on the part of members of 
professions, trades, income groups, and so on, and to treat the data thus 
obtained by a number of statistical techniques, with useful results as long as 
the statistician keeps his sense of proportion and does not let his love of such 
things as correlation coefficients run away with him. A great deal can be done 
to study the middle classes by modern methods of field work and statistical 
analysis. What cannot be done is to cowné them in any even approximately 
objective sense. Fortunately, however, such statistical measurement is not 
everything—or nearly as much as the more enthusiastic ‘‘ social scientists ”’ 
would have it to be. 

Let us, then, put the statistics behind us, and consider the concept itself. 
The very term ‘‘ middle classes ’’ implies the notion of a society divided into 
classes, and at least suggests a main division into three—upper, middle, and 
lower. How far does such a division into three main classes correspond to 
reality either in the present-day societies of Western Europe or America, or in 
these societies at the successive stages of their development ? How far does 
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it correspond to reality in other societies, either of the present or of the past ? 
For any society, at any time, the fit is evidently loose ; but it is also evidently 
very much better for some societies at certain stages of their development than 
for others or for the same societies at other stages. It fits best, on the whole, 
either a free City at the height of medieval development, or a highly indus- 
trialized country at a middle stage of capitalist development, such as Great 
Britain had reached during the second half of the nineteenth century, or, in a 
quite different way, a rural structure based on a mingling of landlordism with 
large and small scale farming. It fits much less well either most forms of 
relatively primitive society, or the types of society in which feudalism and 
industrial capitalism are intricately intermingled, or, I should say, the highly 
diversified social structures which have been characteristic of West European 
and American societies in their most recent phases of change. 

It seems most convenient to begin by considering, not what is to be called 
“* middle class’’, but the part of society that is regarded as meriting to be 
called ‘‘ upper class’’. Where there exists a recognized aristocracy, labelled 
by its possession of land or of mercantile wealth and of privileges attached to 
such possession, by way either of titles or of offices or of status in gild or 
municipal bodies, the main body of the upper class can be easily identified, 
though there may be much dispute about its exact limits. In the familiar 
case of aristocracies based on landed property, there are usually a small number 
of great families, extending outwards through the households of younger sons 
and the marriages of daughters outside the inner circle, so that the feeling of 
kinship to the great extends far beyond the reality of greatness. Side by 
side with these great houses are the families of lesser landowners—anglicé, 
squires ; and these in turn throw off shoots of aristocratic sentiment, and some- 
times intermarry with the less eligible members of the great families. There 
may be considerable rivalries and wide differences of culture between the 
members of these landholding classes ; but, whenever they are faced with the 
rise of claims to social status and privilege resting not on land but on com- 
mercial or industrial wealth they tend to be thrown together on the basis of 
a common claim to be regarded as “‘ gentlefolk’’, and to develop a common 
standard of manners and, up to a point, education, in the hope of marking 
themselves off from their plebeian rivals. Where, mainly for money’s sake, 
they intermarry with the new rich, they feel a sense of degradation which can 
be removed only by the assimilation of the new recruits to the family to its 
standards and outlook on life. Of course, some aristocracies are much more 
closed than others—some, in theory at any rate, altogether closed. Where 
access is more open, we have the familiar spectacle of the upstart merchant 
buying land, setting up as a country gentleman, and perhaps in due course 
preparing the way for the family to achieve ennoblement. 

Merchant aristocracies, which are a product of great trading centres, are 
usually much less closed than aristocracies based on land. They can, indeed, 
especially in City-States, close their ranks to a considerable extent and establish 
great hereditary merchant dynasties almost as exclusive as the landed nobility 
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can achieve. This possibility, however, is greatly restricted by the develop- 
ment of national, as against town or city, economies; for even though the 
United States has its Morgans, Rockefellers and Vanderbilts, and France its 
deux cent familles, neither of these can properly be described as constituting 
an “‘ upper class ’’ to the exclusion of everyone else. They are groups, rather 
than classes—at most sub-sections of a wider top layer of society. 

In unified national societies, a merchant aristocracy cannot constitute a 
closed order. It has, indeed, on the national plane, to do battle with the 
strongly entrenched landed aristocracy in order to establish its claim to rank 
at all, asa group, with the upper class. It infiltrates into this class by individual 
promotion, and does not, save under very exceptional conditions, join it as a 
group. Up to what we call the ‘‘ Industrial Revolution ’’, the numbers of 
capitalists knocking at the doors of aristocracy were always manageably small : 
the rise of industrial capitalism based on coal and steam with the accompanying 
techniques of large-scale production created for the first time a large body of 
wealthy men, with gradation upon gradation of lesser riches below them, who 
could vie in pride of possession with the landed and merchant classes, and 
indeed outvie all but the greatest of the older aristocracy, but were neither 
assimilable in manners to the existing upper class nor desirous of joining it. 
These new men emerged distinctively as a middle class, conscious of their 
difference both from the gentry and from the main mass of the people below 
their economic level. Whereas the existing aristocracy depended for its upper- 
classness only in part on wealth or economic position, and quite largely on 
heredity and family connections, the rising class of industrialists was differ- 
entiated at the outset almost exclusively by its economic position as the driving 
and directing force in the new forms of business enterprise. Individuals here 
and there might set out to climb out of this class into the aristocracy ; but in 
the main the new men wished, not to become aristocrats, but to achieve 
political as well as economic influence for their own collective values. They 
fought against aristocratic privilege, as well as against claims from the mass 
of the people which seemed to threaten the processes of wealth-accumulation 
by which they had risen to economic authority. The industrial capitalists 
thus came to form, on a national scale, a conscious middle class, or at any rate 
the economic nucleus of such a class. Some of them wished to overthrow 
the classes above them, and to take their place. Most, at the stage I am here 
describing, wished only to be assured that the State would order society in 
conformity with their interests, and were too occupied with their own affairs 
to wish to take the exercise of political authority directly into their own hands. 
They were content for the aristocrats who sided with them to do most of the 
governing and to continue to regard themselves as the upper class, provided 
that the government did not govern too much, and protected their property 
against levellers from below as well as against extortions in the interest of the 
old aristocratic class. 

This advancing middle-class group speedily produced its effects on other 
parts of the social structure. With its expanding consuming power and rising 
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standards of living it transformed the market for consumers’ goods and 
services. It needed many more superior shopkeepers and master craftsmen to 
minister to its needs, and brought into being a host of shops which set out to 
do a predominantly middle-class trade. At the same time, it required more 
attorneys and solicitors, more medical men a cut above the ordinary country 
surgeon or apothecary, more ministers of religion, especially in Great Britain 
of nonconformist persuasions, and presently more schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses capable of giving its children a sound, middle-class education. 
The professions and the superior tradesmen, hitherto mainly dependent on 
upper-class custom, came to provide more and more for middle-class needs, 
and became therewith themselves more and more ‘“‘ middle-class’’. The 
professional elements in the population became a much larger fraction of the 
whole, and at the same time much more mixed in social origin and outlook. 
Apothecaries, attorneys, and the top layers of the teaching profession turned 
into a sort of middle-class gentlemen, and came much nearer in social status to 
barristers, clergymen, and army officers—the old trilogy of gentlemanly profes- 
sions. But the new professions—civil engineers, railway technicians, and dissen- 
ting ministers—remained much less gentlemanly in social estimation, and much 
more akin to the various grades of essentially middle-class industrial employers. 

Then two further things happened. In England, at any rate, the public 
schools, greatly increased in numbers, brought about a steadily increasing 
assimilation of outlook and manners between the children of the lesser members 
of the older aristocracy and those of a large section of the new middle class ; 
and over the same period the spread of the joint stock system, which greatly 
fostered large-scale enterprise, brought into existence a new large class of 
salaried managers and administrators, not only in mining and manufacture, 
but also in banking, insurance and commerce. The educational process speedily 
made it impossible to tell at sight or by speech who was a “ gentleman” 
according to the traditional aristocratic reckoning, and who was not. The 
rise of the salaried element in business, partly replacing small independent 
master-craftsmen and employers but mainly an additional growth, reinforced 
the larger capitalists with a considerable group whose prospects, equally with 
their own, were bound up with the success and expansion of large-scale indus- 
trial enterprise. Moreover, the joint stock system immensely multiplied the 
number of small investors who, playing no active part.in the businesses to 
which their money was made over, lived partly on earnings and partly on the 
income from their invested savings. Almost the entire professional class 
became an investing class as well, and thus acquired a stake especially in the 
larger-scale forms of capitalist enterprise. 

These later developments were still at an early stage when Marx form- 
ulated, in the 1840s, his theory of the historical evolution of the class-struggle. 
In The Communist Manifesto, as well as elsewhere, Marx insisted that, whereas 
class-struggles had existed in all historical ages, the essential characteristic of 
capitalism was to reduce to two only the classes between which the struggle 
for power would be finally fought out, with the propertyless proletariat, or 
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working class, as the destined victor. At a time when, in the more advanced 
countries, the middle elements in society were in fact increasing more than ever 
before in both numbers and influence, Marx represented these elements as in 
process of being relentlessly crushed out by the advance of capitalism, which 
on the one hand flung more and more of the master-craftsmen and small em- 
ployers down into the proletariat and on the other “‘ concentrated ’’ capital 
into fewer and fewer hands with the rise of great combines, and subordinated 
to itself what was left of the old aristocratic classes, whose hordes of feudal 
retainers it transformed into a new host of obedient business subordinates, 
factory slaves, and obsequious ministers to its material and spiritual wants. 
Marx, thinking despite his labours among British blue-books largely in German 
terms whenever his mind turned to the main body of the middle classes, regarded 
the petite bourgeoiste as a class in process of extinction because he thought 
of it as dependent on obsolescent techniques of small-scale production. As 
for the rapidly growing new groups of managers, supervisors, technicians, and 
professional workers, far from regarding these as a new and important factor 
in the class-struggle, he dismissed them as mere servants of the grande bour- 
geoisie, who could play no independent role in social evolution but could only 
serve as the commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the army of 
large-scale capitalism, and could be relied on not to mutiny because it was to 
their own, as well as to their masters’, interest to hold the proletariat—which 
Marx envisaged as the great majority of the people—firmly at bay. 

In Marx’s view, then, there were, from the standpoint of the future, only 
two historically significant classes—capitalists, or bourgeotsie, and proletariat. 
The leading section of the bourgeoisie, originally the leaders of the middle 
classes against the aristocracy, had developed in the advanced capitalist 
countries into the true upper class, absorbing into itself such elements of the 
oid upper classes as it did not push arrogantly aside, and flinging down into 
the proletariat its erstwhile allies—the petite bourgeoiste—who had failed to 
make themselves masters of the higher capitalistic techniques. Of course, 
Marx did not say that this process was anywhere complete: he announced 
it only as an historical tendency of economic development. He did, however, 
think that what was left of the ‘‘ middle classes ’’—middle, that is, between 
the higher bourgeoisie and the working class—was made. up of heterogeneous 
elements incapable of following an independent policy. Some of them he 
regarded as standing for obsolete methods: others as mere camp-followers of 
the advancing capitalist class. He took no account of the effect of the joint 
stock system in diffusing throughout the middle groups a share in the owner- 
ship, as distinct from the control, of large-scale industry; and, far from 
giving any countenance to technocratic notions or to the allied notion of the 
so-called ‘‘ managerial revolution ’’, he stressed the increasing dominance of 
financial over industrial capitalism, and anticipated a growing concentration 
of capitalist power in the hands of a small class of financial manipulators 
concerned with the processes of production only as means to money-making 
on the grand scale. 
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This Marxian theory in effect involved a splitting of the middle class, at 
the point of its decisive victory over the old upper class, into contending 
factions representing the one a progressive and the other a reactionary relation 
to the powers of production. But the progressiveness of the grande bourgeoisie 
was, in Marx’s view, confined within the limits consistent with the continued 
capitalist exploitation of the rest of the people, and was destined to turn into 
reaction when its imperative need for continued expansion came up against 
the obstacle of the limited consuming power which it allowed to its victims. 
This was to be the “‘ final contradiction of capitalism ’’, which would lead to 
its overthrow by the revolutionary proletariat, condemned to “‘ increasing 
misery ’’ in the midst of potential plenty. Firm in his conviction that political 
power could only reflect and not generate economic power, Marx had no idea 
that popular education and the extension of the franchise could lead, without 
social revolution, in the direction of positive reforms that would so far limit 
capitalist exploitation as to bring about a significant re-distribution of income 
between rich and poor, and to compel all parties aiming at political authority 
by constitutional means to bid one against another by offering instalments 
of welfare and gradually transforming the “‘ police State ’’ with which he was 
familiar into the ‘‘ welfare State ’’ which is to-day at various stages of develop- 
ment not only in Western Europe and the British Dominions, but also in the 
intensely capitalistic United States. Nor did he anticipate that this growth 
of political democracy could both prevent the development of a revolutionary 
will among the general mass of the proletariat and establish that partial 
alliance between the manual workers and the lower-middle class elements 
attached to large-scale capitalism which has been a marked feature of the 
evolution of Social Democracy. 

It is, of course, possible to argue that Marx, whatever his errors and 
over-simplifications of secondary issues, was nevertheless fundamentally right 
in his verdict concerning the importance of the middle classes as a creative 
social force, when once the grande bourgeoisie had ceased to be their ally and 
had become itself the leading element in the upper class. That is a matter 
which it falls outside the scope of this paper to discuss. I am here concerned 
with Marxism solely from the standpoint of its influence on the conception of 
the “‘ middle class’. Wherever Marxism won acceptance, the middle class 
ceased to be looked upon as a coherent or creative social group, and came to 
be thought of as merely a nuisance getting in the way of the real historic 
conflict between the developed grande bourgeoisie and the proletariat—a 
decaying class to liquidate which, or any of its elements, was simply doing 
the work of history. 

This notion of the middle classes seemed, in Great Britain, to be con- 
firmed by the eclipse of the once great Liberal Party. If the signs were much 
less clear in France and Germany, the differences were usually put down to 
the less advanced stage reached by French capitalism and to the continued 
power in Germany of the old, feudal aristocratic classes, which still largely 
dominated the State. Before President Roosevelt’s New Deal, the social 
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situation in the United States appeared to lend itself fairly well to interpreta- 
tion, of which the superficiality was not easily to be seen, in terms of a develop- 
ing conflict between big business and the Trade Unions, with the rest of the 
people as little more than spectators. To-day, however, these readings of 
current history look much less plausible than they did before 1939, or even 
before 1945. In Western Europe, except in Great Britain and Scandinavia, 
the conflict between Communism and Social Democracy, by splitting the work- 
ing class, has handed political power back to predominantly middle-class 
groups whose antagonism to Socialism ranges them with the grande bourgeoisie, 
but does not make them by any means entirely its servants. It may be said 
that this régime could not have been established, and could not survive, but 
for ‘the powerful support given to it by the United States. That is probably 
true; but it does not alter the fact that, whatever the reasons, middle-class 
influence has been waxing and not waning in Western Europe, and has certainly 
not been extinguished in the United States, despite the very advanced stage 
of American capitalist development. 

No doubt, the Marxian picture can be so re-drawn as to show us the 
world of to-day as dominated by two great powers, standing respectively for 
proletarian revolution and for imperialist capitalism, with all other countries 
in process of being reduced rapidly to the status of helpless satellites of the one 
or the other. That is how Communists do regard the world, looking upon the 
“ capitalist democracies ’’ of the West as essentially ‘‘ middle-class ’’ countries 
in process of being ground to powder between the two great contestants for 
world power. They may be right or wrong about this: I am not attempting 
to judge. If, however, it is the fate of Western Europe to be thus counted 
out as a force in history, this will not be because the internal evolution of the 
Western democracies has followed the Marxist pattern, but because they are 
too weak to stand up to external forces which have developed in different ways. 
Nor am I at all prepared to accept that interpretation of current history which 
treats the Soviet Union as the unquestionable exemplar of the workers’ emanci- 
pation or the United States as the no less unquestionable embodiment of 
capitalist imperialism on the point of falling finally a victim to the ‘‘ contra- 
dictions of capitalism ’’. I cannot see either of them as the fulfilment of Marx’s 
prophecies, according to which Russia was quite the wrong country to be the 
pioneer of Socialist revolution, and America the very country in which the 
middle classes ought by now to have been thoroughly snuffed out. 

But, observe, Marx spoke usually not of the ‘‘ middle classes’’, but of 
the bourgeoisie, great or small. And this difference of terminology has an 
important bearing on the entire question which this paper sets out to discuss. 

The phrase ‘‘ middle class ’’ is often used as if it were simply the equivalent 
of the French bourgeois or of the German and other equivalents of that essenti- 
ally urban designation. But in truth ‘‘ middle class’’ and bourgeois are not 
only different words, but stand for essentially different ideas, Bourgeois, to 
any historically-minded person, calls up at once the image of a body of citizens 
asserting their collective, as well as their individual, independence of a social 
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system dominated by feudal power based on landholding and on the services 
attached to it ; whereas the words ‘‘ middle class ’’ call up the quite different 
image of a body of persons who are placed between two other bodies—or 
perhaps more than two—in some sort of stratified social order. The bourgeois 
is by his very name a claimant, not for himself alone but for a group with which 
he identifies his claim, to social power and recognition. He is one who claims, 
in common with the rest of his group, to be allowed to manage his affairs as 
suits best the way of life for which his group stands, instead of being subjected 
to a rule laid down for him by superiors whose values and needs differ funda- 
mentally from those of which he has become conscious as a city-dweller, engaged 
in the traffic of trade and craftsmanship and seeking ever larger opportunities 
for the development of the mercantile and mechanic arts. 

The ‘‘ middle class’’ conception is quite different from this. The 
bourgeois, as such, is not in the middle of anything—at any rate not consciously 
so. Looking back, we may be able to picture him, if we choose, as standing 
somehow between an aristocracy based on land and privilege and an un- 
privileged mass which included the great majority of the people. But this is 
not, historically, a legitimate way of looking at the bourgeois as he emerges 
into the light of the medieval record. It is altogether wrong either to lump 
together the main body of the urban workers and the peasants in the country- 
side as an unprivileged “‘ lower class’’ or to count the whole body of urban 
craftsmen as belonging to the bourgeoisie equally with the upper strata of gild 
masters and merchants, and as constituting, with these elements, a coherent 
“‘ middle class’’. It is illegitimate to do either of these things because the 
very term ‘‘ middle class ’’ implies being in the middle of some unitary structure 
that can be at least loosely defined. But the bourgeoisie, in its earlier phases 
of development, was not in the middle of anything that can be defined as a 
unitary structure. It came to be in the middle only later on, when, largely 
as the outcome of similar struggles in which it had played an ever-increasing 
part, cities ceased to be mainly enclaves in predominantly rural societies 
dominated by feudal institutions and came instead to be the predominant 
elements in societies in which industry, commerce, and the use of money and 
credit had become the main formative influences. Then, indeed, especially 
in capital cities and great centres of long-distance trade and exchange, the 
bourgeoisie came to be a middle class standing between the governing class— 
the aristocracy—on the one hand and the main body of citizens on the other ; 
but this middle status still related mainly to their position in the towns. A 
revolution in the land system, bringing with it new forms of capitalist agri- 
culture, was needed to create even a partly analogous situation in the rural 
areas, and to bring into existence a class of capitalist farmers who shared in 
some degree (though by no means completely) the culture and outlook of the 
urban bourgeoisie. But even where this rural revolution occurred, it did 
not necessarily carry with it an assimilation of urban and rural workers into 
a composite ‘‘ lower class’’. Such assimilation occurred to the greatest extent 
only where what is called the ‘‘ domestic system ’’ spread industrial production 
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widely over the countryside, creating a large body of non-urban industrial 
workers actually or virtually in the employment of capitalist merchant- 
entrepreneurs, The more such a situation came about, the more the social 
differences between city and country became blurred, and whole areas came 
to be integrated into unitary economic and political systems. This, however, 
occurred only in exceptional cases, and never completely. Over a large part 
of Europe, though there was developed an urban bourgeoisie, there never did 
come into existence anything that can properly be called a ‘‘ middle class’’, 
at any rate not on a scale great enough to set its mark on the general course 
of social and political development. Where the bourgeoisie did not spread into 
the countryside, but remained as an urban enclave in a feudal society either de- 
veloping towards a peasant economy or still dominated by great landed estates 
worked with serf, or quasi-serf, labour, there was no room for the evolution 
of a “‘ middle class ’’ on a national scale, and none accordingly for the permea- 
tion of the whole society by the characteristically “‘ liberal ’’ values which are 
associated chiefly with bourgeois development. This was the more so because 
in such societies the professional and intellectual classes developed largely as 
servants of the State, and thus became bureaucrats rather than “liberals ’’. 

This, of course, did not prevent individual members of the bourgeoisie 
in countries in which the town-dwellers remained essentially isolated from 
the countryside from regarding themselves as members of a ‘‘ middle class ’’. 
But, where they did so, they were still the victims of their isolation. They 
could not, like the bourgeois of the advancing capitalist countries, establish 
a pattern of life and then proceed to impress it upon the entire societies in 
which they lived: they could for the most part only copy the patterns and 
values that were being established by their compeers in the more capitalistic 
countries and pride themselves, on the strength of this, on being the pioneers 
of civilization in partibus infidelium ; and the more they copied, and took pride 
in copying, the greater their isolation became. That is why “liberalism ”’ 
could never strike real roots over a large part of Europe: that is why there 
are no foundations to-day over a large part of Europe for political or economic 
systems which comply with the requirements of ‘‘ democracy ’’, as democracy 
is understood in the Western countries that have experienced capitalistic 
unification. That, in effect, is why there is an “‘iron curtain’’ in Europe, 
and why “‘ democracy ’’’ means so different things to Stalin and to Attlee or 
Churchill or Truman—for, however widely these three may differ in the 
meanings they attach to the word, they agree in meaning by it something that 
neither Stalin nor Tito can possibly either mean or even understand. 

I think I have said enough in this paper to show that the concept of the 
middle class is exceedingly elusive, by whatever route one approaches it. 
Clearly, membership of the middle class, or classes, is not simply a matter of 
income, either absolutely or of relative income within a particular social 
structure. Nor is it exclusively a matter of the nature and source of the 
income received, or of profession or calling. Nor again is it exclusively a 
matter of education, or of manners; for no definition based on these will 
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avail to mark off one part of the middle classes from the upper class or another 
from the working class. Nor will it serve to treat the family as a unit ; for 
it is nowadays very common for one child from a working-class household to 
enter a profession, while another becomes a manual worker, and yet another 
marries a local shopkeeper, after a spell of either factory or clerical employment, 
In modern fluid societies, the family ceases in more and more instances to be a 
unit assignable to a single class. This, of course, is not new, for priesthoods 
have usually been recruited from a wide variety of social groups; but it is 
commoner now than ever before, except in pioneering societies such as the 
United States and the British Dominions, not only for the family to be made 
up of varying class elements, but also for individuals to shift from class to 
class on their way through life. This does not mean that classes lose reality ; 
but it does mean that their boundaries become more and more difficult 
to draw. 

I can perhaps best end with a very rough attempt to designate the main 
groups of which the “‘ middle classes ’’ can be regarded as made up to-day in 
Great Britain and, I think, also in most of the more advanced countries of 
the West. Of course, the proportions in which these various elements are 
found differ widely from country to country, and there are also considerable 
differences of relative status and of relations to other sections of the population. 
Subject to these qualifications, I put forward the following very tentative 
classification of groups : 

(a) The main body of heads of private businesses, or of active partners 
or directors in businesses, except the greatest, concerned with manufacture 
or wholesale trading, or with other commercial or financial occupations. 

(0) The main body of salaried administrators, managers, technicians and 
accountants in similar types of business, including businesses publicly or 
co-operatively owned; and the higher salaried officers of a wide range of 
institutions and societies, from political parties and Trade Unions or Trade 
Associations to philanthropic, educational, and cultural bodies. 

(c) The members of the principal recognized professions, whether salaried 
or working as consultants and remunerated by professional fees ; including 
medical men, lawyers, ministers of religion, officers of the armed services, 
the upper ranges of the teaching profession, and the upper and middle ranges 
of the artistic professions. 

(d) The higher and middle grades of the Civil Service, the Local Govern- 
ment service, and of other public or semi-public administrative services ; and 
the corresponding grades of ‘‘ voluntary ’’ social service employees. 

(e) The big and middle shopkeepers, garage keepers, hotel keepers ; and 
also the analogous groups of employed managers, accountants, and other 
officers employed by joint stock companies operating, in these fields. 

(f) The large and middle farmers: and with them the relatively small 
numbers of managerial salaried workers employed on big farms. 

(g) The unoccupied rentiers, living on unearned incomes, except the 
largest and some of the smallest—the latter a group composed mainly of 
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retired persons, widows, poor relations of wealthy families, reduced members 
of the aristocracy, and other very heterogeneous minor groups. 

(h) Full-time students who have embarked on higher education at a 
university or comparable level, but have not completed their education, includ- 
ing students drawn from working-class households. 

(i) More doubtfully, the main bodies of clerks, typists, and other non- 
manual workers whose work falls below the managerial or recognized profes- 
sional level. . 

(7) Still more doubtfully, the members of certain lesser professions, such 
as nursing, the lower ranges of school teaching, and the less recognized social 
service occupations. 

(k) Most doubtfully of all, the main body of shop assistants, warehouse 
workers, postal workers other than clerks, and minor institutional officials. 

(2) Just possibly, persons belonging to the lower supervisory grades in 
industry, transport, and other types of business, but falling below the 
managerial grades. 

How far is there anything in common among these very diverse groups, 
beyond their lying in some sense between the upper classes—the very rich 
and the born aristocrats—and the main body of manual wage-workers ? 
They include the great majority of those who receive more than a very small 
part of their incomes in the form of either interest or profits ; but they also 
include a large and ever-increasing proportion whose main income is derived 
from salaries, and salaries-at the lower levels are barely distinguishable from 
wages, which are the characteristic incomes of the working classes. Many 
of the lower salaries, but also some of the higher, are negotiated by methods 
of collective bargaining closely akin to trade union wage-negotiations, and, 
in Great Britain at any rate, there is a growing tendency for the lesser salary- 
earners to join the Trades Union Congress and to regard themselves as belonging 
with, and in many cases to, the working-class movement. Not only the shop 
assistant and the clerk, but also to an increasing extent the scientific worker, 
the supervisor, and the civil servant, except at the highest levels, are on the 
whole aligned with the manual workers against the profit-makers and the 
rentiers, when it comes to a question of the distribution of the national income 
or the development of the social services and of the “‘ welfare State’’. The 
intelligentsia, centred mainly on the upper professions, does no doubt form a 
recognizable and essentially middle-class group; but its unity is much more 
of culture and manners than of economic interest or social and political attitude, 
and it forms only a fraction of the middle class, even on the narrowest definition. 
It has less in common culturally with most farmers, shopkeepers, or small 
employers than these have with the main body of skilled manual workers, or 
than it has itself with workers who have imbibed its culture through adult 
education or home influence. Yet it can be said, with truth and with very 
practical implications, that a very large proportion of the heterogeneous 
groups that make up the middle classes have a common concern with the defence 
of economic and social inequality against levelling tendencies which threaten 
U 
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either their incomes or their property or those parts of the social structure 
which narrow the ways of entry into the better paid occupations and thus 
keep down the competition for superior jobs. This, when it comes to the point, 
is their chief common interest ; for the defence of culture and of the higher 
liberal values is the concern only of a fraction of the middle classes, and that 
by no means the most influential fraction when they attempt to act together 
as a class. 

What future lies before this ill-defined, heterogeneous “‘ middle class ”’ 
that can be labelled as a class only because the groups that make it up can 
be identified neither with the aristocracy and grande bourgeoisie nor with the 
wage-earners ? Certainly, except in the countries which have passed under 
Communist domination, it shows no sign of disappearing. It is not, as Marx 
prophesied, being driven down into the proletariat by the development of 
capitalism : on the contrary, advancing capitalism has shown itself exceedingly 
favourable to its multiplication, and declining capitalism, where we have 
examples of it, seems to drive the middle groups towards Fascism rather than 
towards an acceptance of the status of proletarians. The evidence for this 
may be discounted on the ground that it is drawn from countries in which 
there had been no real decline of capitalism but only an undermining of the 
middle classes by war and inflation, and that Fascism is to be regarded as a 
product of these forces rather than of any internal evolution of capitalism 
itself. The Communist will answer that war and inflation are themselves 
portents of capitalist contradictions, and that wars have merely hastened 
and accentuated the tendencies inherent in the capitalist system. The fact 
remains that neither in Great Britain nor in the United States has anything 
that can properly be called Fascism as yet assumed dangerous proportions, 
or the position of the middle classes been fundamentally undermined. 

There is, no doubt, an important difference in this respect between Great 
Britain and the United States, in that capitalism itself has been seriously 
challenged in the one country, but not in the other. In America, capitalism, 
though it has been forced to make substantial concessions to the claims of 
Labour and to the ‘‘ Welfare State ’’, is still an advancing system, carrying 
along with it a prosperous middle income group into which more and more 
of the superior wage-earners have been able to climb. In Great Britain, on 
the other hand, capitalism, under pressure from the poorer sections of the 
population, has been forced to give ground by submitting to levels of taxation 
that have considerably reduced inequalities of spendable income, though 
not of capital ownership. But, as against this narrowing of the gulf between 
the extremes, the process of increasing the size of the middle groups has gone 
on uninterrupted, and the salary differentials characteristic of big business 
have been carried over into the administrative structure of the newly nation- 
alised industries. Certainly the development of the Welfare State in Great 
Britain has not, in raising the living standards of the worst-off, thrown down 
the professional and managerial groups into the ranks of the proletariat or 
ground down shopkeepers and farmers into the mass of the unprivileged. On 
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the contrary, it has made large concessions to the claims of doctors, shop- 
keepers, farmers and small business men, giving them both bigger incomes 
and greater security than they have ever before enjoyed. It is true that some 
groups usually ranked as “‘ middle-class ’’ have fared relatively ill—for example, 
Civil Servants, teachers, and local government officers, as well as small rentiers 
dependent on fixed money incomes. But there has been no sign of an impend- 
ing écrasement of the middle class as a whole: rather, a growth of some of its 
groups compensating for a decline of others, and resulting in a change in its 
composition and social stratification. 
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e Nor has the supersession of capitalism by proletarian revolution crushed 
r out the middle groups, even in the Soviet Union. One is not allowed to speak 
x of ‘‘ classes ’’ as existing, save as survivals, in Communist-dominated society ; 
yf but no one denies the persistence of large differences of income and social 
y prestige, or the existence of a marked tendency towards increasing differentia- 
re tion, in the Stalinist epoch of Soviet development. 
n Some writers have gone so far as to claim that these tendencies are signs 
is of the inevitable advent of what James Burnham has dubbed a “‘ managerial 
h revolution ’’ and proclaimed as a necessary product of the evolution of the 
he ‘powers of production ’’, irrespective of differences of political regime. For 
a my part, I find such notions confusing and grossly over-simplified. If all 
-m that is meant is that the development of modern techniques of mass-production 
eS and large-scale administration necessarily requires the existence of a large 
ed body of highly trained scientists, technicians, administrators and managers, 
act who are bound to claim, for a long time to come, superior rewards and a superior 
ing status in society by virtue of their natural or acquired qualities of usefulness, 
ns, there is nothing to argue about ; for no one in his senses is likely to dispute 
the fact. If, however, it is argued that these occupants of superior positions 
eat are bound to become the real masters of society, however it may be nominally 
sly governed in its political affairs, I not merely dissent, but see no basis for the 
sm, j§ contention that does not rest on a sheer confusion of terms. James Burnham, 
; of § in his much publicised book, The Managerial Revolution, supported his argu- 
ring jj ment by shifting at caprice from one definition of his terms to another, treating 
yore & aS ‘‘ the managers ’”’ now the great capitalist entrepreneurs and now the large 
, on § body of technicians and managerial employees, just as happened to suit his 
the @ case. Moreover, he resorted to a facile identification of this ill-defined “‘ class ’’ 
tion § i capitalist countries with the privileged ‘‘ managers’’ under the Soviet 
yugh § system, though such evidence as there is goes to show rather separateness than 
yeen § unity between the privileged income groups in the Soviet economic system 
gone §j and the governing party élite. 
iness Indeed, I can come no nearer to a conclusion about the future of the 
tion- § middle classes ’’ than to say that a study of the recent evolution in both 
sreat § capitalist and Soviet countries goes to show, mainly, two things—first, that 
jown § the road to economic equality, even if open, is much longer and more difficult 
at or than many Socialists used to suppose, and that the mere supersession of 
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or of social status, though it does, as Marx long ago said it would, largely 
substitute income differences based on personal service and capacity for 
differences based on ownership of property or of inherited economic claims. 
Secondly, that, as economic differences come to be more closely related to 
personal capacities and educational advantages, and as education and training 
come to be more and more state-provided services open to wider sections of 
the population, social and economic superiority come, in capitalist as well as 
in socialist countries, to be more individual, and much less family, matters 
and thus lose a substantial part of their old, undemocratic character. For, 
after all, the conception of class is, historically, related very intimately to that 
of family status, not only for landed aristocracies but also for the social groups 
which base their claims on commerce or industry, or on monopoly, or near- 
monopoly, of the “‘ gentlemanly ’’ professions. Where the family loses its 
class character under the influence either of abundant economic opportunity 
or of an open educational system resting on public provision at the higher as 
well as at the lower levels, ‘‘ middle class ’’ tends to become a merely descriptive 
adjective, designating those in the middle, rather than a term defining a dis- 
tinctive section of the population. A ‘‘ middle class’’ may still be held to 
exist under such conditions—that is really a matter of words—but a bourgeoisie, 
in the sense historically attaching to the term, cannot. 





Studies in the Genesis of the Naval 
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I. GENTLEMEN AND TARPAULINS 


I 


ROFESSIONS, stripped of their gear and apparel, are specialized social 

functions which people perform in response to specialized needs of others ; 

they are, at least in their fully developed form, institutionalized sets 
of human relationships. The study of the genesis of a profession, therefore, 
is not simply a study of a number of individuals who first performed certain 
functions for others and entered into certain relationships with others, but that 
of these functions and relationships themselves. 

They all, professions, occupations or whatever their name may be, are 
in a peculiar way independent, not of people, but of those particular people 
by whom they are represented at a given time. They continue to exist when 
their present representatives die. Like languages, they presuppose the exist- 
ence of a whole group. And if they change, if new occupations emerge within 
a community, again, these changes are not simply due to acts or thoughts 
of this or that particular person, not even to those of a scientist or an inventor. 
It is the changing situation of a whole community which creates the conditions 
for the rise of a new occupation and determines its course of development. 

Scientific discoveries and inventions, new specialized means for the satisfac- 
tion of human needs, are undoubtedly factors in the development of a new 
occupation ; so are new human needs themselves. But neither of these two 
factors is by itself its fountain-head and its source. They depend on each 
other for their development. Human needs become differentiated and specific 


1 This is the first of three studies in the origins and the early development of the career 
of naval officers in England. It shows the initial situation in which members of the nascent 
profession were recruited from two very different social groups. The second study deals with 
tensions and conflicts between these two groups; the third with their gradual integration and 
the emergence of a more unified hierarchy of naval offices combining to some extent the functions 
and methods of training of both groups. In addition, a brief comparison with the early develop- 
ment of the naval profession in France shows some of the interrelations between the development 
and characteristics of naval professions and those of the countries to which they belong. 

These studies are based on research undertaken some years Lar the ooh 
Division of the London School of Economics. I am greatly indebted to 
See encouragement. 
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only in conjunction with specialized human techniques ' ; these on their part 
emerge and crystallize into occupations only in view of potential or actual 
human needs.? The rise of a new occupation, therefore, is not due to that of 
new needs or of new techniques alone, but to the interplay between both. 
It is, in essence, a process of trial and error * in which people attempt to match 
occupational techniques or institutions and human needs. Every single 
step in this direction is executed by individuals. Yet, the process as such, 
the genesis and development of a profession, or of any other occupation, is 
more than the sum total of individual acts. It has a pattern of its own. 
For specific maladjustments, discrepancies of one kind or the other 
between professional institutions and the needs they serve, and tensions 
between groups of people engendered by these discrepancies, impose their 
pattern upon individuals. They, not individuals as such, are the main levers 
of a profession’s development. The adjustment of institutions and needs, 
in steadily changing societies, is never complete. Discrepancies may arise at 


one time more from changes in technique, at another more from changes in . 


social conditions and requirements. Whatever their immediate cause, they 
create specific difficulties ; they produce frictions and conflicts ; they confront 
every member of a profession with problems not of his own making. However, 
as soon as he enters a profession, these institutional problems become his own 
problems, these difficulties his own difficulties, these conflicts his own conflicts. 


Nor are the solutions entirely in his own hands. Sometimes changing social. 


conditions favour adjustment ; at others, they delay it or block it altogether. 
It may happen, as it happened in fact early in the history of the naval pro- 
fession, that, for several generations, people become involved time after time 
in professional conflicts of the same type, wrestle again and again with the 
same professional problems, and, knowing what seems an ideal solution, are un- 
able to bring it about. In all these cases, the problems are set for the individual 
by the web of social functions into which he enters, with its inherent disparities 
between means and ends. Impelled by them, he continues with his short-term 
aims what he did not start, the long-term development of his profession. 

In historical studies, the development of professions and other institutions 


1 ‘*T shall send you books so that your children can read them.” 

The headman said, ‘‘ Thank you for your gift ’’, and raised his hands in salute as one must 
do whenever anyone offers you something in Limbo. But then he dropped his hands and said 
with a touch of impatience, “ Is not that like the man who gave the village a tiger and then 
On te ep 5 ae eee BE 

A roar of approval . . . came from his listeners. ‘‘ We have no books and so we do not 
need to read.” 

From Aubrey Menen, The Prevalence of Witches, p. 94. 

2 A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions, Oxford, 1933, p. ray Pe where this 
See eee on the progress 
of = 
His Life and Work, London, 1931, P. 158: ; 
groups is strictly comparable to to what in individual i 
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often appears as a smooth and steady progress towards “‘ perfection’’—the “‘ per- 
fection’ of our time. Attention is frequently focused more onthe institutional 
facade, as it appears in this period and then in the next and finally in the 
present, and less on the actual human relationships behind the facade. Yet 
it is only by visualizing these institutions as part of a wide network of human 
relationships, by resurrecting for our own understanding the recurrent difficul- 
ties and conflicts with which people in the orbit of these institutions struggled 
within this network, that one can comprehend why and how the institutional 
framework itself emerged and changed from period to period. The unsolved 
problems raised in the minds of contemporaries by the shortcomings of their 
professional institutions are, in other words, as essential a part of the history 
of these institutions as the solution itself. In retrospect, the latter comes to 
life only when seen together with the former. If one comes face to face, 
behind the more impersonal fagade, with people struggling, often in vain, to 
adjust their inherited institutional framework with all its incongruities to 
what they feel to be their own needs, then the atmosphere so often surrounding 
old institutions in history books, the atmosphere of museum pieces, loses 
itself. In that respect, the people of the past are on a par with us; or rather 
we with them. 


II 


The naval profession grew into shape at 2 time when the navy was a 
fleet of sailing ships. In many respects, therefore, the training, duties and 


standards of naval officers were different from those of our time. It has been 
said that the command of a modern ship with its elaborate technical equipment 
requires a scientifically trained mind. That of a sailing ship required the mind 
of a craftsman. Only people apprenticed to the sea early in life could hope 
to master it. ‘‘ To catch ’em young ’’ was a well known slogan of the old navy. 
It was quite normal for a young boy to start on his future career as naval 
officer at the age of 9 or 10 directly on board ship. Many experienced people 
thought it almost too late if he came on board at the age of 14—not only 
because he had to find his “‘ sea-legs ’’, and to overcome sea-sickness as early 
as possible, but because the art of splicing and knotting the general rudiments 
of rigging, the proper way of going aloft—grasping the shroud and not the 
tattling—and a host of other more complicated operations could only be learned 
by long and hard practice. To acquire understanding of sailing ships people 
had to work, at least for a time, with their hands. Book learning was of 
little avail. 

At the same time, all naval officers, at least from the eighteenth century 
on, regarded themselves, and wished to be regarded by others, as gentlemen. 
To master the mariner’s art was only one of their functions. Then, as now, 
naval officers were military leaders in command of men. One of their most 
important functions was to fight an enemy, to lead their crew into battle and, 
if necessary, to board a hostile ship in a hand-to-hand fight until it struck. 
Moreover, in times of peace as in times of war, naval officers came frequently 
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into contact with representatives of other countries. They were expected to 
know one or two foreign languages, to act as the representatives of their own 
country with firmness, dignity and a certain amount of diplomatic tact, and 
to behave according to the rules of what was then regarded as good a 
and civility. 

In short, an officer of the old navy had to unite in his person some of the 
qualities of an experienced craftsman with those of a military gentleman. 

At first glance, this combination of duties may seem neither surprising 
nor problematic. In the course of the twentieth century ‘‘ gentleman ’’ has 
become a vague general term referring to conduct rather than social rank. 
It may be applied to manual workers, to master craftsmen and noblemen 
alike. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, it had a 
very much stricter social meaning. It was, during the formative period of the 
naval profession, the distinguishing mark of men from the upper and some 
portions of the middle classes, setting them off against the rest of the people. 
Its meaning changed from time to time, usually, with a certain time-lag, in 
accordance with the changing composition of the House of Commons. But 
whatever else it meant at a given time, those who worked with their hands, 
whether master craftsmen or labourers, were always excluded from the ranks 
of gentlemen. Even the mere suspicion was degrading for a gentleman that 
he had done manual work at any time during his life. 

Pepys’s often quoted remark to the effect that among naval officers the 
seamen were not gentlemen and the gentlemen not seamen, therefore, was 
more than the elegant bon mot of a Stuart wit. It was the pointed expression 
of one of the gravest practical problems confronting naval administrators and 
naval officers throughout the early history of the naval profession. Gentlemen 
could not learn the art and craft of a seaman without feeling that they had 
lowered themselves in the eyes of the world. Experienced seamen, on the 
other hand, who had learned their trade in the only way in which it could be 
learned, starting early in life as‘seamen’s apprentices, were not regarded as 
gentlemen ; they lacked, or were thought to lack, some of the qualities of 
prowess, good breeding, military leadership and diplomatic tact considered 
as indispensable attributes of people who were in command of military 
operations and who came frequently into contact with foreign officers 
mostly of noble birth. For the proper functioning of a military fleet of sail 
it was necessary that its officers should possess some of the qualities of both 
military gentlemen and seamen. Yet, how could one expect to reconcile on 
board ship social and professional functions which on land appeared wholly 
incompatible ? 

The fusion of the duties of seamen and gentlemen as we find it later in 
the history of the naval profession was, therefore, not the simple and obvious 
arrangement which it appears to be if one applies to it the social concepts of 
our time. It was the outcome of a long drawn out struggle and a process of 
trial and error lasting for more than a century. From the time of Elizabeth 
to that of Queen Anne and even longer those responsible for the navy wrestled 
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with this problem without much immediate success. Very special conditions,,. 
and conditions prevailing in England, and partly in Holland, alone of all the 
Western European countries, made it possible gradually to overcome these 
difficulties to some extent, And both the difficulties and the resulting conflicts 
themselves as well as the manner in which they were slowly solved, were 
responsible for some of the most outstanding characteristics of the English 
naval profession. But in order to understand these developments, it is neces- 
sary to cast back one’s mind te the social attitudes and standards of that 
period and to visualize the problems inherent in the growth of the naval 
profession as they presented themselves to people of that age, not as they 
appear to us according to the social distinctions and ideals of our own. 


III 


In the Middle Ages England had not a navy in the proper sense of the 
word, The same military personnel was used for warfare on land and at 
sea, the same ships for fighting and for trading or fishing. Sea-battles, even 
in the Channel, were comparatively rare. If they occurred they were fought 
by land armies assembled on ships in almost the same manner as battles on 
land. The seamen provided transport ; the knights and their followers did 
the fighting. The association between the two groups was purely temporary. 
It would have hardly occurred to a noble knight to take over professionally 
some of the duties and responsibilities of a master mariner. 

The situation changed gradually at the time of the great discoveries, 
During that period, all European countries bordering on the Channel and the 
Atlantic—with the exception of Germany weakened by inner dissensions— 
were drawn, one after the other, into the struggle for domination of the newly 
discovered sea-routes and for possessions oversea. To hold her own, England 
like her rivals had to develop her maritime resources. The growing strength 
of some of her neighbours along the coastline opposite to hers threatened not 
only her sea-communications, but also her security at home. England for 
her part threatened with her growing strength her neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel and the Spanish Seas. The emergence of a new power 
system all around the Western European seas and the spiral of power rivalry 
forced all these countries into a contest ; it compelled them to fight, to expand, 
to become what we call imperialist powers, and to go on fighting till one or 
the other was defeated and fell back. There was no escape from its impact. 
Like her rivals and allies, England had only the choice to expand or to become 
dependent on others. : 

Under the pressure of this steadily expanding sea rivalry, many require- 
ments of these countries and the corresponding techniques transformed them- 
selves more rapidly than before. It became necessary to reorganize fleet and 
military forces ; accordingly, similar problems of adjustment arose in all these 
countries. But as their strategic position and their political and social con- 
stitution were different, the degree, the speed and the method of adjustment 
varied a good deal. 
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In England, the military forces, formerly used indiscriminately for fighting 
on land and at sea, divided into land forces and sea forces. The old sailing 
fleet, used as the occasion demanded for trading or for fighting, developed 
gradually into two more specialized branches, one mainly commercial, the other 
mainly military in character. Specialized branches of fleet and army drawn 
together and finally merged into one formed in course of time a new specialized 
establishment, a military fleet which became known as the Navy. 

At the same time, these two moves gradually gave rise to a new profession, 
that of naval officers. The growing power rivalry brought about what one 
might traditionally call a ‘‘ division of labour’’. In actual fact, differentiation 
went hand in hand with integration, specialization with fusion, transforming 
not only the labour, but the whole social functions of people. It was not simply 
that mariners specialized for service in a military establishment, and that 
military gentlemen attached themselves more permanently to the fleet. The 
new departure in maritime warfare created the need for people who in a new 
specialized form were seamen and military men at the same time. 

However, while it was difficult enough to master the technical problems 
raised by the drive for larger and larger ships specialized for warfare, while 
people learned slowly and painfully to build two-deckers and three-deckers 
with more and more guns, the solution of the human problems brought about 
by these changes proved if anything even more difficult. T-vo sets of people, 
mariners and military gentlemen, who belonged to very different spheres of life 
and who in the past had had few professional contacts with each other were as 
a result of these developments forced to collaborate more closely and for longer 
periods than they had done before. A definite pattern of teamwork embracing 
both sets did not exist and could not exist at this stage unless an outside 
authority were strong enough to impose it as in France and Spain. In England, 
in that situation, status-battles and a struggle for position were unavoidable. 
Thrown together by circumstances beyond their power, both groups tried to 
preserve in their new relationship their traditional mode of life and the profes- 
sional standards to which they were accustomed. Both failed and resented it. 

In France and Spain, the growing interdependence of these two groups 
produced very similar problems. But the solution was, at one time or the 
other, imposed from above. Open conflicts between seamen and gentlemen 
were hardly ever allowed to develop. They were suppressed by strict and 
immovable regulations. The two groups, therefore, never became fully inte- 
grated. Nor did military and nautical functions amalgamate. Noblemen and 
gentlemen remained in essence military gentlemen and nothing else. It was 
quite unthinkable that they should pass for a time through a training akin 
to that of a craftsman; or that craftsmen should become in any respect their 
equals. They continued, in fact, up to the French Revolution and even 
longer, to regard and to conduct themselves more or less as specialized detach- 
ments of the land army. Professional seamen continued to provide transport 
for soldiers. The social distance between the two groups was so great that 
neither feud nor fusion could ensue. 
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In England, on the other hand, with its different social and political 
organization, men from both groups became for a time naval officers. Col- 
laboration between the two groups was closer than in France and Spain ; 
undisguised tensions and open feuds were more frequent ; they persisted from 
Elizabeth’s time to that of William of Orange. As a result, there emerged 
gradually a new division and hierarchy of duties comprising both groups, and 
these duties were both military and nautical in character. 


IV 


The initial relation between the two groups was unequivocal ; both knew 
their place. During part of the sixteenth century, the professional seamen 
were still undisputed masters in their own field. The King, like other ship- 
owners, usually left each of his ships in the care of a master-mariner and his 
associates. The leading corporation of ship masters, the ‘‘ Brotherhood of 
the most glorious and undivided Trinity ’’ at Deptford-sur-Strand, was, during 
part of this century, in charge of the Crown Depots at Deptford and of the 
“Navy Royall”’ generally. It was this Corporation, the Trinity House, which 
selected the master for each of the King’s ships. The master, on his part, 
brought his own “ gang’’ together including other craftsmen officers like 
boatswain, master carpenter, master gunner and cook. They formed the 
permanent staff of the ship. 

The captain, on the other hand, was “‘ lawfully chosen by a General ’’.t 
He in turn was ‘‘ to make choice of his lieutenant ’’.2 And at the end of the 
journey both left the ship. They, the military officers, were appointed tempor- 
arily as the occasion arose. 

However, when in the course of the sixteenth century military operations 
at sea became more frequent, and particularly after the exploits of privateers 
like Hawkins and Drake had opened before the youth of England new prospects 
of fame and wealth, young gentlemen were attracted in greater numbers to 
the sea. From that time on, for more than a century, two groups of officers 
existed in the navy, with few interruptions, side by side. They were known by 
such names as “land captains’’ and ‘‘ sea captains’’ or ‘‘ gentlemen com- 
manders’’ and ‘“‘ seamen commanders ’”’ ;* the latter, after the Restoration, 
became also known as tarpaulin commanders or tarpaulins.’ But whatever 
their names, in their own time the differences between the two groups were 
obvious. Later generations often forgot or misunderstood what may have 

ofa one Monson, Naval Tracts, ed. by M. Oppenheim, 1913, vol. IV, p. 14. 
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« The term “‘ commander ’’, throughout that period, referred to the actual function of people, 
not to any specific rank. It could be applied to all people in command of a ship. 

5 “ Tarpaulin ’’, a piece of canvas washed over with tar, was at that time what one might 
call the over-all of the ordinary seaman. It had many uses. It could be employed as cover 
during the night ; it could provide shelter from sun and wind or serve as a raincoat. So, from 
the name of what they used as a garment, ‘‘ Tarpaulin ” became the sobriquet of the men. ae | 
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appeared to them as a strange and incomprehensible state of affairs. Their 
contemporaries took it for granted; they could always tell to which of these 
two groups a particular naval officer belonged. For although men from both 
groups performed in the navy, at least nominally, the same functions, had 
often the same rank and competed, to some extent, for the same positions, 
they differed with regard not only to their professional training but also to their 
social descent. 

The seamen commanders, although in details their careers varied a good 
deal, had this in common, that they were craftsmen or “ artists’’. They all 
had started as shipboys early in life; they had served their apprenticeship 
on board ship usually for seven years. Whether they had done so in a 
merchant-man or in a man-of-war made little difference ; nor did it very much 
matter whether later in life they had changed from one to the other. In course 
of time, with the due consent of the shipmasters’ corporation, they had become 
masters, slowly and by degrees if they had nothing but their merits to speak 
for them, more easily and quickly if they had money or friends to help them. 
Then, they had procured, by chance or by choice, appointment as commander 
of one of the King’s ships, usually, at the beginning, of one of the smaller 
vessels such as a frigate or a fifth rate, or perhaps of a merchant ship enlisted 
in the King’s service during a war. And if they were exceptionally brave or 
lucky, there was, in principle, nothing to prevent them from rising to the 
position of an admiral. 

The ‘‘ gentlemen commanders ’’, on the other hand, came to their com- 
mand much in the same way as other military officers. There was no question 
for them of going through an apprenticeship or of learning the trade of an 
ordinary seaman. While a tarpaulin commander might have passed ‘‘ through 
all the offices and degrees in a ship ’’ ? before he had become a commander in 
the King’s service, for gentlemen, newcomers as they were to the sea, no 
comparable series of steps, no regular method of training for the sea existed in 
Elizabeth’s time ; and all attempts made during the seventeenth century to 
establish a similar training and a corresponding series of steps for them failed 
more or less, mainly because one could hardly hope to attract young gentlemen 
to the navy by forcing upon them a training incompatible with their status 
and honour, a training, that is, together with young craftsmen apprentices or 
at least similar to theirs. 

In a small number of cases, gentlemen learned the seamen’s art by sharing 
for a time the hard and rough life of professional seamen. Like Monson or 
Mainwaring they became privateers or pirates.? As a rule, all that was 


1 Monson, Naval Tracts, vol. IV, p. 24. 

® Monso- stressed the difference between the authority of captains in the Royal Navy who 
“had powe: from a General” and that of “ private captains” who had merely been granted 
letters of reprisal. The latter was in exactly the same position as the master and other mariners 
whether he was a professional seaman or a gentleman. For they all went out “on their own 
adventure ”’ and received no pay. ‘ Therefore they will”, wrote Monson who was obviously 
speaking from experience, ‘‘ tie the captain to the same conditions, in his diet, ... . as themselves 
are tied. His authority is little better than the captain in a pirate ” (Naval Tracts, “ea. TV, 9 17)- 
The difference between privateers and pirates was at that time not as great as it may appear to 
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required of a gentleman in order to qualify for a commission in the navy was 
a few sea journeys as volunteer or in a similar capacity which involved no 
regular training. It was only in the early eighteenth century that a post 
and station in the career of young mariners, the post of a midshipman, deve- 
loped finally into a regular training station reserved for young gentlemen. 
By then, however, the dividing line between those who were, and those who 
were not, regarded as gentlemen had slightly shifted its place in the social 
spectrum. 

During the seventeenth century, therefore, many gentlemen went to the 
sea with little sea-experience, procuring appointments by favour or purchase. 
They were, as Monson wrote,! ‘‘ Captains who only take upon them that name 
holding it a maxime that they need not experience’. In the same vein, 
Pepys half a century later, still struggling not too successfully with the same 
problem, remarked upon the Elizabethan navy rather wistfully : * 


Observe . . . that in '88, though there was a nobleman Admiral, they were 
fain to make two plain tarpaulins, Drake and Hawkyns, their Vice- and Rear- 
Admirals notwithstanding there were a great many men of quality in the fleet. 

But of what service their inexperience could be (more than to shew their prowess) 
is easy to be judged. 

The marked difference between the professional training and career of 
these two groups of officers was, in other words, closely connected with an 
equally marked difference in their social antecedents. The seamen captains _ 
came as a rule from what one might call the urban middle and lower classes. 
They belonged to the mass of the common people comprising, at that time, 
wealthy merchants as well as poor craftsmen and artisans. The gentlemen 
captains on the other hand were courtiers or at least men with Court 
connections. Like other people moving in court society they came for the 
greater part from nobility and gentry. Even if they were of middle-class 
descent, as sometimes happened, life at Court conferred on them a special 
social status. For members of Court society formed a group apart. They 
distinguished themselves from members of other social groups not only by 
their real or pretended influence and power derived from close contacts with 
those who ruled the land, but also by their manners and ambitions, their 
virtues and vices and their whole mode of life. 

Thus the distinction made in the seventeenth century between gentlemen 
captains and seamen captains in the navy was the equivalent of that made 
in society at large between men of quality and'men of mean birth. It was 
closely connected with that made, particularly in London, between courtiers 
and citizens. On land, these classes of people were separated by a wide social 
gulf. At the outbreak of the civil war, most courtiers and — belonged 


us. The former plundered, burned and destroyed foreign ships with the of Queen or 
King, the latter without it. Capt. John Smith in his Generall Historie of Virginia, ap ee. 28, 
cmnilnndl & tocinioes a8 Wibbaaelindts enduatiiacaen aien tox Stteee dmmames ena tee Soot of employ- 
poore and had nothing but from hand to mouth ”’, became pirates 
ioned ’’ when the King needed again experienced officers for his navy. | 
vacts, vol. IV, _ 14. 
» Naval Minutes, ed. by J. “ Tanner, N.R.S., 1926, p. 119. 
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to opposite camps ; and the seamen of the navy joined hands with the citizens 
in protecting Parliament.1_ Ashore, they lived in different worlds. Courtiers 
could hardly admit common people to their acquaintance on terms of equality, 
let alone of intimacy, without lowering themselves. Yet in the navy men from 
both groups, gentlemen and seamen, were forced into closer contacts. There, 
different in social rank as they were, they often held positions of equal pro- 
fessional rank ; it could even happen that the rdles were reversed and that 
gentlemen became the subordinates of their social inferiors. 

Obviously, this situation was liable to give rise to tensions and conflicts. 
In order to see it in perspective, one has to remember how different were the 
social divisions of that period from those of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Wealth, in the seventeenth century, certainly counted for much ; 
but birth and upbringing still took precedence over wealth as factors of social 
rank, and caste over class. In the course of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries social life revolved more and more around tensions and conflicts 
between middle and lower classes. Corresponding social tensions were certainly 
not absent during the seventeenth century, but they were still overshadowed 
by those between the middle and lower classes on the one hand and the upper 
classes on the other. 

From the seventeenth century on, the upper layers of the commercial 
classes drew nearer to the upper classes ; craftsmen and artisans, on the other 


1 Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. by W. H. Coates, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1942, p. 348, 10 Jan. 1641 (1642): ‘‘ A proposition came from the saylers and marriners to bee 
with us too morrow to defend the Parliament by water with muskets and other ammunitions in 
severall vessels which was accepted by us.’ 

A pamphlet, ‘“‘ The Seaman’s Protestation . . . concerning their Ebbing and Flowing to 
and from the Parliament House at Westminster, the 11th of January 1642”, also indicates 
how strong was the feeling among the seamen of the navy that the cause of Parliament, and of 
the City of London, was their own cause. 

~~ ae 3, cuapes ahi samen’ tomsegth wi tenn. that atlat Uiaioh mn to face San Samael. 
and knowing too well the happiness of this Kingdom consists in their services, remembering the 
words of Arch-bishop Cranmer, a Martyr of ever blessed memory, which were: WO be to England 
when there is no Parliament, we seeing and heareing the whole City to be in compleat arms, 
presently turned freshwater soldiers, and with as sudden expedition as we could, attended by 
water their progress thither, and joyned our thunder of powder with the City Muskets, at their 
entrance into the House, (the Temple of our safety) to the terrour we hope of all Papists and the 
Lands Enemies. ... We who are alwayes abroad can best tell no government upon the Earth is 
comparable to it; . . . Witnesse the heavie and lamentable distractions in France, Spain and 
Germanie for want of them or the like Government. . Now the kingdom is involved in a 
civill war and a mighty Army of Papists (and Atheists) contrary to the known Lawes of the 
Land are in Arms against the Parliament, if they could, to destroy the same and so trample the 
Common Laws and the COMMONS of England under foot, and to make us all slaves in our 
Religion, immunities and priviledges. It behoves us that are seamen to bestir us and looke 
about us the better and the rather because we, and who but we, are to manage the a of ships 
which are and ever have beene accompted the brazen Walles of the Kingdom against Forrainne 
invasion .. .” 

Sir John. Laughton, in a paper “ Historians and Naval History ” (publ. in Naval and Military 
Essays, Cambridge, 1914, PP. 4 4 ff.), complaining, on good grounds, that the influence on England’s 
national life attributed to the Navy in historical studies was usually confined to battles won 
at sea and maintaining that, in dank; Ghia bethionen ne tor-qeundinr alates gave among others 
the following gy (p. 7): 

. it is, I think, familiarly known that in the Civil War of the seventeenth century, 
the Navy adhered to the Westone but as ao battles were fought, the advantage to the Parlia- 
ment was believed to be trifling, if not negligible. It was left for Dr. Gardiner, after more than 
two hundred years, to show that it was really the determining factor of the struggle ; but even 
Gardiner did not consider it necessary to examine why the Navy took the Parliamentary side.” 
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hand, people engaged in manual work, sank lower in the social scale ; and from 
the latter part of the eighteenth century on the chief dividing line of society, 
the main axis of tensions, shifted more definitely to the commercial and indus- 
trial section of the population, dividing it into two camps, the working classes 
and the middle classes. In the seventeenth century, the line of demarcation. 
between the richer and the poorer sections of the commercial classes was still 
less sharply drawn. The differences within these classes, great enough in 
themselves, were small compared to those separating all these groups together 
from the upper classes and particularly from Court society. 
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The relationship between gentlemen and seamen in the navy was greatly 
influenced by that between the broader strata of English society to which they 
belonged. Gentlemen who came as officers on board ship naturally continued | 
as best they could to live in the style to which they were accustomed. They 
assumed as a matter of course towards seamen those attitudes of superiority 
which had become second nature with them in their relation with people of 
inferior social rank.1_ They were, in short, separated by a wide gap from the 
rest of the ship’s company. 

The social distance between seamen captains and their subordinates was, 
by comparison, small. A seaman captain was not above dining with his 
subaltern officers. He might, as Sir William Booth did, sleep for years on 
deck ‘‘ with nothing over him but a tarpaulin that his seamen be the better 
contented ’’.* If he took his young son on a journey, we might find the 
captain’s son learning, playing and being whipped together with the children of 
boatswain and carpenter.* And unless the captain had more money, his son’s 
chances in life were probably not very different from those of his playmates. 

Nor was there any great difference between the social status of a seaman 
commander in the navy and of the commander of a merchant-man. When the 
middle and lower classes became more differentiated and the gap between the 
naval and the merchant service widened, the officers of the former came as a 


1 Richard Gibson, a clerk in the Navy office at the time of ys and an ardent partisan 
of the seamen, compared in a memorandum (published in Life and Works of Sir Henry Main- 
waring, N.R.S., 1922, vol. II, p. bexxvi f.) the attitudes and qualifications of gentlemen officers and 
seamen officers. Though obviously biased, the comparison is, in some respects, quite instructive. 
. A gentleman is put into command of (suppose a) 4th rate pnd snes 200 
men ; he shall bring neare 20 landmen into the shipp, as bt Settee See barber, fiddlers, 
decayed kindred, voluntier gentleman or acquaintance, as companions. These shall have the 
accommodation of a master’s mate, midshipman, quartermaster, master _ trumpeter, coxswaine 
etc. and too often their pay... . "Now all that gentlemen captaines bring 
are of bishop William’s opinion, that Providence made man to live ashore, age it is necessity that 
drives him to sea. When on the contrary, a seaman, as soon as he has command of a 4th rate 
shipp of 200, has none bel vod ec aca peg! agri gene nla e uaa ammes Pa ta 

‘A seaman captain up less of the shipp for his accomodatio 
ee Cees ; peated dicks the bie pidguies ete, 

“‘ A seaman is familiar amongst his men, talking to se on the watch, is upon deck all 
night i See aes. gives the most active a dram of his bottle. 

‘A purge ody cine wgti rg! e way sage sete a ngs 6 feongrtnigrbmcade ag! oF ema 
Oe, ee ee ee 


the night. . 
2 Pepys, "Tangier Papers, ed. by Edw. Chappell, N.R.S., 1933, p. 135- 
* Ramblin’ Jack, the Journal of Captain John Cremer, 1700-1774, London, 1936, pp. 45 &. 
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rule from a higher social stratum than those of the latter. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, we can still find in the same family one son a captain 
in the navy, another master of a merchantship.t We can find officers of the 
navy taking over posts as masters in the merchant service, masters of merchant- 
men getting commissions in the navy. Even the Mate of a merchantman could 
say that he ‘‘ considered himself full equal of any man holding the King’s 
commission *’.? 

The antecedents and family connections of seamen commanders show the 
same pattern. Some of them were sons or brothers of well-to-do merchants. 
Capt. Thomas Best, for instance, who was “‘ bred to the sea’’ in the usual 
manner, procured the command of a ship with his father’s help, fought in 1612 
as an East-India trader the once famous action off Swally (at the mouth of 
the Surat river) against a superior Portuguese force, and as a fairly wealthy 
man left the East India trade for the King’s service. Wars, or the threat of 
wars, always induced the government to employ a considerable number of 
merchant-ships. The owners and commanders of ships ‘‘ so taken up by the 
government ’’ were often employed to command them for the Crown.* This 
was one of the many ways in which merchants, ship-owners or ship rhasters 
might become naval captains. Sir Thomas Allin‘, a native of Lowestoft, 
appears to have been originally a merchant and ship-owner. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he adhered like his native town to the King. In 1665, he was 
knighted and appointed admiral of the blue under Lord Sandwich. In the 
navy of the Commonwealth, former merchants, ship-owners and ships masters 
played an even more prominent part. Richard Deane, James Peacock, 
Nehemiah Bourne, Richard Badiley, they all, apparently, had gained some 
sea experience as merchants or ship-owners before they became captains, vice- 
admirals or admirals in the Commonwealth navy. Giles Penn, a captain in 
the navy, was at another time of his life consul for the English trade in the 
Mediterranean. His eldest son became an opulent merchant in Spain.; his 
youngest son William, born at Bristol in 1621, ‘‘ served with his father from a 
boy in various mercantile voyages ’’,5 became an admiral in the time of the 
Commonwealth, served in the same capacity under Charles II and was knighted 
for his services. 

Many other tarpaulin commanders came from a stock of craftsmen. 
There were sons of master mariners or master gunners who in course of time 

1 Ramblin’ Jack, the Journal of Captain John Cremer, 1700-1774, London, $996, pp. 33 fi. 
John Cremer’s father made his living as master of merchant-men. His father’s brother was 
a captain in the navy, his cousin a naval lieutenant. His moter was “a. danghact of a 
master rope-maker “living high” and keeping his coach and livery. His mother’s sister 
was married to ‘‘ Captain Maine, uncle to Admirall Maine’’. He was brought up by an aunt 
who was first married to a Captain (without specification), then to a storekeeper in the 
Customs-house whose nephew was a naval captain. His grandmother, widow of the master rope- 
maker married for a second time an “ old gentleman who had two sons, lieutenants in the navy, 
and three daughters, one of whom was married ic = mB of an East-India-man, one to a 
master of a merchant-man and the third to a wealthy 

2 Journal of Edw. Barlow, col. by B. Lubbock, 1934, II, oil, 328. 

* G. Penn, Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of Siv William Penn, 1833, vol. I, p. 3. 


* Article in Dict. of Nat. Biography. 
5G. Penn, Memorials, p. 5. 
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had followed in their fathers’ footsteps. Penn, for instance, while still a 
master, had trained, and taught to write, one George Leake, who himself had 
been ‘‘ taken to sea by his own father while a very little boy and bred by 


times to do anything of a boy’s work as Penn was too’’.! George Leake 


became later well known as a master gunner. He was the father of Admiral 
Sir John Leake. 

The texture of that large social group from which the seamen commanders 
came was in many ways different from that of any comparable group of a fully 
developed industrial society. If one applies to it present-day labels, for 
instance that of ‘‘ middle classes’’, one cannot lose sight of the fact that 
craftsmen and artisans, people who worked, or who had worked, with their 
own hands, could be found not only in its lower, but also in its higher layers, 
that its ranks shaded over imperceptibly into what we might call the ‘‘ lower 
classes ’’, and that by far the greater part of the members of this group were 
not regarded and did not regard themselves as gentlemen.* 

In the majority of cases the seamen commanders came probably neither 
from the richest nor from the poorest section of the common people. The 
small group of merchant princes, people like Sir Thomas Smythe or William 
Cockayne of the East-India Company, certainly knew more profitable ways of 
employing their time than that of commanding a man-of-war. For a poor 
lad without friends or family influence, on the other hand, it was not very 
easy to rise above the subordinate positions on board ship. In order to 
obtain the more profitable place of a master, it was usually necessary to 
have either a benevolent patron or some money of one’s own to pay for the 
appointment. The detailed description by Edward Barlow * of his struggle 
for advancement from the station of mate to that of master during the later 
half of the seventeenth century, shows how difficult it was for a man starting 
without patron or money to obtain the command of a merchant ship or to 
rise in the King’s service. 


a number of people who came from the poorer sections of the commercial 


classes, from the “‘ lower classes ’’ as we might call them, rose to the command 
of a man-of-war. 


Among them the best known is probably Sir Cloudesley Shovel * who was 


1 Pepys, Tangier Papers, p. 288. 

2 The top layer of the commercial classes was at that period ted by the governors 
and directors of the great trading companies, especially of the East-India Company. In Queen 
Elisabeth’s charter of 1600 neither the governor nor any of the 24 directors of this y 
was designated as ‘‘ gentleman”; in that of James I the governor was a knight, but the 24 
directors were still plain citizens. In Charles II’s charter of 1661 the governor and 11 of the 
24 directors were “ knights ”, one director was a peer, another was styled as ‘‘ uire ”’ 
and the rest as “‘ gentlemen ”’ (India Office Library, Quarto of Charters quoted in W. W. Hunter, 
History of India, 1900, vol. II, p. 188). This is one of the transformation in the course 
ptr gedh i 2g Pamervamingrthe oe Bonr he . 4g iddle classes became less, that between 
the latter and the lower classes more prono’ A 

* Journal of Edw. Barlow, transcr. and ed. by B. Lubbock, London, 1934. 

“c. 1650-1707. The famous story how he swam as a boy with important dispatches in his 
witten in satis of hovel chonthe aieex kis Goth, wae Gamohelt tae tine Nei the tracts 
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written in praise of Shovel shortly after his death, nor Camp in fe of the British Admirals, 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, mentioned it. Charnock, Biographia Navalis, 
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However, this money barrier'was certainly not insuperable. In fact, quite 
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apparently a shoemaker’s apprentice before he went to the sea as a cabin-boy 
under Sir Christopher Myngs* and later under Sir John Narborough,* two 
other tarpaulin commanders who in course of time became admirals. . He is 
sometimes remembered as the exceptional case of a man becoming admiral 
who had “‘ crept in at the howse-hole’’, who in other words had started as 
a simple seaman before the mast. However, although exceptional qualities 
enabled him to become an admiral, up to his appointment as captain his career 
was the normal career of a tarpaulin commander. Among his colleagues, 
Sir David Mitchell * made his start as apprentice on a Leith trading smack, and 
was later a mate in the Baltic trade; during the second Dutch war, 
he was pressed into the navy, distinguished himself, was made second 
lieutenant in 1677, lieutenant in 1680, and captain in 1684. According to the 
Biographia Navalis* he was ‘‘ probably not employed during King James, 
as well from his known aversion to the Catholic faith as from having been one 
of those who first repaired to the Prince of Orange’’. High in William’s 
favour, he became in 1693 rear-admiral of the blue and groom of the bed- 
chamber. Vice-Admiral John Benbow started according to some writers as 
a waterman’s boy,® according to others as a butcher’s apprentice.* He ran 
away to the sea and went through the usual training of the professional seaman. 


from the end of the eighteenth century, treated it as authentic. Later it was accepted and 
ently es i probably as a part explanation of what one as his “ extraordinary ” 

rding to the Biographia Navalis he was a lieutenant in Sir John Narborough’s 
pa I a+ om and distinguished himself in the fight against the Tripoli corsairs by burning 
the dey’s ships in the harbour. In the same year he was made captain of a fifth rate. Like 
many other tarpaulin commanders he disagreed with the policy of James II and made little 
further progress in his career before 1688. He distinguished in the Battle of Bantry 
Bay and was knighted shortly after by William of Orange. At the battle of La Hogue, he was 
the first to break through the enemy line, was put in joint command of the fleet with Admiral 
Killigrew and Sir Ralph Delaval. In 1705, he was Commander in-Chief of the British fleets. 
In 1707, on his return from the unsuccessful attempt on Toulon he was shipwrecked and drowned 
near the Scilly islands. ; 

His wife was the widow of his old chief and protector, Sir John Narborough. His daughter 
married Lord Romney. 

1 1625-66. Under 13 January x008 Paegn soviet ie ieee: “* His (Myngs’s) father being 
always and at this day a shoemaker and his mother a hoyman’s daughter of which he 
was frequently to boast.” The Dict. of Nat. Biogr adds that “‘ this statement is certainly 
exaggerated, if not entirely false. His parents were of well-to-do families in the North of Norfolk. 
His father . . . seems to have been a near kinsman if not a son of Nicholas Mynnes, the repre- 
sentative of a good old Norfolk family. His mother, Katherine Parr, was the daughter of Christo- 


pher Parr, the owner of property.” 
Controversies of this with regard to the seamen commanders of the sixteenth 


type, 

and seventeenth centuries, can be found frequently aa eee biographies. It may be said, 
therefore, that stock phrases like ‘‘ good family ’’ or ‘‘ owner of property ”’ help comparatively 
tie Sareends ences 005k te Sh 6 ae eee ee a eee 
detailed statement of the size and character of this property, of the occupation of its owner 
and above all of the social status accorded to a man and his family by his con’ . For 
whatever our opinion may be a seventeenth-century family was a “ good family ” only if it was 
regarded as such by its contemporaries. 

In that respect, there can be little doubt about the status of Sir Christopher Myngs. In 
his own time he was always regarded as a man of common descent. In the navy he was known 
as one of the tarpaulin commanders. He was actually one of the few tarpaulins who remained 
in favour after the Restoration. In 1664 he hoisted his flag as vice-admiral of a Channel squadron; 
he was knighted in 1665 ; fant 5 S0E8, 38 Mn Seen oo ene poled, oe gaan aay o 
present with the exception o f Sir William . 

Pp nia A is vol. I, 3 1650 (?)-1710. 

Charnock, Biographia Navalis, 1794, Pp. 105. 
5 Biographia Britannica, 1747, ‘vol. I, p. 179. ® Dic. of Nat. Biography. 
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In 1678, we find him as master’s mate, in 1679 as master in the King’s service, 













































oy 
wo then for many years as master, and perhaps as owner, in command of a q 
is merchant ship, then again in the navy, (1689) as third lieutenant under Capt. i 
ral David Mitchell at the battle of Beachy Head and again in 1692 at the battle " 
as of La Hogue. In 1693 he was in command of a flotilla of bomb vessels and 7 
ties fireships, served as rear-admiral in 1695 and, in 1701, as Commander-in-chief | 
eet in the West Indies. He successfully fought the French under Du Casse off 
1es, Carthagena in 1702 although deserted by the other ships of his squadron and 
and died shortly after of his wounds. He has been described as “‘ a plain downright 
yar, seaman ’’ who ‘‘ spoke and acted upon all occasions without any respect of 
ond persons and with the outmost freedom”’.t His son was like himself ‘‘ bred 
the to the sea’’. He went in 1701 to the East Indies as a fourth mate. 
mes, 
one vi 
am’s Both the family background and the career of a gentleman commander : 
bed- were quite different. Some of them, like Lord Effingham and the other q 
rs as Howards, were noblemen, courtiers and military officers of the highest rank. ( 
» Tan They took over the command of a naval army in the same way as any other i 
man. military command relying for all marine problems entirely on professional q 
ih oa mariners. . : 
nary ” Others were noblemen and gentlemen impoverished or poor according to if 
ough’s their standards who were first attracted to the sea by the hope of restoring 
wile their fortune, people like Admiral Thomas Cavendish * » who was in the words 
oor of Campbell 
odo a gentleman descended from a noble family of Devonshire and possessed of a very 
"fleets. plentiful estate which he being a man of wit and great good humour hurt pretty 
rowned deeply by his expences at court. Upon this he took it into his head to repair his 
shattered fortunes at the expence of the Spaniards with which view he built two 
aughtet @ ships from the stocks . . . and sailed from Plymouth on the twenty first of July 
or being 1586.* 
ne Others came from the landed gentry, younger sons usually, or sons of 
Norfolk § younger sons, with a courtier as patron, people like Vice-Admiral Aylmer, 
her 2 second son of Sir Christopher Aylmer of Balrath in the county of Meath, who 
was page to the Duke of Buckingham when a boy, got on the Duke’s recom- 
ney mendation a place as volunteer on one of the King’s ships, became lieutenant 
rativey § in 1678, commander of a sloop in 1679, captain of a second rate in 1690, and vice- 
owner admiral and commissioner of the navy in 1694.5 Edward Russell, the father 
a ea of Admiral Russell, later Earl of Orford,* was a younger brother of the first 
mgs. In 1 Campbell, Lives of the Admirals, 1750, vol. ey .P. 1233; tee e! Charles II’s reign 
1s known ve ee ee and commander of a ship called th ite: . . e was always con- i" 
ares | activity iio merase oyun Se Bick of recommen toy gj iin a King % 
m early promoted to a fag.” Suaedat sare feabious Benbow’s merit he owed his being i 
agers "-$ 1560-92. « Life of the British Admirals, vol. 1. it 


5 J. Charnock, Biographia Navalis, vol. II.p. 35. * 1653-1727. 
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Duke of Bedford. Admiral George Churchill, son of Sir Winston Churchill,* 
was a younger brother to John, first Duke of Marlborough. Sir Ralf Delaval, 
Sir George Rooke and many other gentlemen commanders belonged to the 
same category. 

Others again were the sons and relatives of people who held court offices. 
The father of Sir George Ayscue was gentleman of the privy chamber to 
Charles I. Edward Legge, father of George Legge, later Lord Dartmouth, was 
groom of Charles I’s bed-chamber ; his grandmother was a sister of the first 
Lord Buckingham. 

A small number of the gentlemen commanders were sons of what we 
would now call “‘ professional men’’. But in most cases their fathers were 
professional men in the King’s service or at any rate in close contact with the 
court. Edward Herbert, the father of Admiral Herbert, was a gentleman 
of the long robe. He acted as attorney-general to Charles I, attached himself 
in exile to the Duke of York and was later appointed Lord Keeper of the 
great seal. Admiral Killigrew was the son of a clergyman. But his family 
had court connections for more than two generations. His great-grandfather 
was a groom of the privy chamber of Queen Elizabeth, his grandfather courtier 
and M.P. His father’s sister, Lady Shannon, was one of the mistresses of 
Charles II. His father, Dr. Henry Killigrew, was at the outbreak of the civil 
war chaplain to the King’s army, later chaplain to the Duke of York. Killigrew 
himself was by upbringing a courtier and a gentleman. He received his first 
commission after a short service as volunteer. 

In order to see the difference more clearly one need only compare Admiral 
Killigrew’s family background with that of a tarpaulin commander, Sir John 
Berry, vice-admiral under Lord Dartmouth in 1683, whose father was also 
aclergyman. However, Berry’s father was a country vicar, apparently turned 
out of his living, plundered, and impoverished during the civil war, who died 
leaving a widow with nine children and little to live on. John Berry, his 
second son,* 17 years old when his father died, went to Plymouth, bound 
himself apprentice to a merchant, part-owner of several ships, went to sea and 
learned the trade of a professional seaman in the ordinary way. He obtained 
with the help of some friends the place of a boatswain on a ketch of the Royal 
Navy, and worked his way up from this place, step by step, to that of lieutenant, 
captain, vice-admiral and commissioner of the navy. .Pepys knew him well ; 
he left us in his notes from the Tangier expedition in 1683 records of the 
conversations he had during that journey with Sir John Berry and another 
distinguished tarpaulin commander, Sir William Booth, who was captain of the 
expedition’s flagship. Like everybody else, Pepys regarded Berry not as a 
gentleman, but as a professional seaman. Thus, Admiral Killigrew and Sir 
John Berry, although they were sons of clergymen, came in fact from very 


a Po tas 
1620-88, named after his maternal grandfather, Sir Henry Winston of Standiston. Winston 
Churchill, wep ten map tindern. Rong was afterwards Commissioner of the Court of Claims in Ireland and 
one of the Cler: of the Green-Cloth. 
* Campbell, “Lie of the Admirals, 1750, vol. III, p. 279 f. 
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different social classes,1 and belonged to different groups of officers in the 
navy. 

Very occasionally, it happened that men of common birth pretended to 
the role and status of gentlemen commanders ; but, in these cases too, court 
patronage and familiarity with the outlook and manners of courtiers seems 
to have been an essential condition. Pepys made a note that according to 
Sir William Booth “‘ there are four or five captains which he knows to have 
been footmen, companions of his own footman, who now reckon themselves 
among the fine fellows and gentlemen captains of the fleet’’. And Pepys 
added as an afterthought: ‘‘ . . . it makes me reflect upon it that by the 
meaning of gentlemen captains is understood everybody that is not a bred 
and understanding seaman... .”’* 

We know of a few gentlemen who learned the trade of a seaman more 
or less in the manner of their social inferiors. Sir William Monson,’ for instance, 
well known as one of the Elizabethan privateer commanders and as author of 
the Naval Tracts, ran away to sea, probably in 1585, after some years at 
Balliol, and learned the trade of a seaman for a time in the same hard and 
rough manner as an ordinary sailor. In 1587, he took the command of a 
privateer ship, entered the naval service and served first as volunteer and 
shortly after, under the patronage of the Earl of Cumberland, apparently as 
vice-admiral. He took his M.A. at Oxford in 1594, served, in 1596, as captain, 
and later as Essex’s flag captain, in the navy, was knighted after his expedition 
to Cadiz and acquired fame and wealth when he captured a rich prize in 
Cezimbra Bay. He had family connections with the court of both Elizabeth 
and James I. His elder brother was one of the Queen’s chancellors and one 
of the King’s master falconers. Monson combined in fact the training and 
experience of a professional seaman with those of a gentleman and courtier. 

But hybrids of this type were not very numerous even in Elizabeth's time 
when social mobility was comparatively great. They became rarer still under 
the Stuarts. People spoke more and more openly of seamen and gentlemen 
as of two different classes of naval officers. And after the civil war class 
consciousness was so acute that, in naval circles, and to some extent in the 
country at large, everybody took the distinction between gentlemen com- 
manders and seamen commanders for granted. 


1 A century later, from the second part of the eighteenth century on, the status of a gentleman 
was accorded to clergymen, and to their sons, more or less as a matter of course. In the seven- 
teenth and the early eighteenth centuries professional training and professional functions alone 
did not confer on people the status of a gentleman. The higher Srey: eee tn ams, 
tanked as gentlemen because these positions were usually reserved people into the 
gentlemen classes. The poorer clergy ranked with craftsmen, tradesmen and workmen because 
ne ee Sane ey SS re ae ee Cee eae And other occupations which we 
call professions, for instance that of lawyers, were equally divided; they did not form part of 
what later generations came to call the “ professional middle classes’”’. As for the naval pro- 
fession, anomalous in its conditions was not so much the fact that it recruited itself from different 
sections of society, but rather the fact that men from the lower sections could occupy the same 
positions and rise to the same ranks as those from the higher. 
2 Pepys, Tangier Papers, N.R.S., 1935, p. 121. 

ss * Sir William Monson, Naval Tracts, ed. by M. Oppenheim, N.R.S., 1902, vol. I, General 
troduction. 
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One cannot say with any degree of precision how many naval officers 
belonged at a given time to each of these two categories.1 The proportion 
changed with the changing requirements of the navy and the general policy 
of the government. But one can say that from the end of the sixteenth to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century both groups were represented in the 
navy in numbers sufficient to prevent one of them from dominating the develop- 
ment of the naval profession and from fashioning it alone in accordance with 
its own standards, traditions and interests. It was in fact the precarious 
equilibrium and the recurrent tug-of-war between these two groups, reflecting 
as it did the balance of forces in the country at large, which dominated the 
history of the naval profession during these early stages of its development. 


VII 


In retrospect, one may find it difficult, at first, to visualize a profession 
in which people of different social rank and different professional training 
worked together as colleagues and, at the same time, struggled with each other 
as rivals. 

However, the naval profession of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was certainly not the only profession in which two different social and pro- 
fessional groups, for a time, worked and struggled with each other. The per- 
sonnel of the rudimentary airforce, for instance, was recruited early in the 
twentieth century, partly from men with the outlook of aviators and partly 
from military officers. In that case too it was necessary to co-ordinate the 
work of two sets of people of different mentality and, to some extent, of different 
social antecedents. But the dispute between them was short, and the rivalry 
restrained. 

Nor are situations of this type confined to the history of military pro- 
fessions. To-day, for instance, two groups with different social antecedents 
and different professional qualifications are sharing with each other the 
management of state industries. People in charge of these industries are 
recruited partly from the middle classes and partly from men of working class 
descent. 

It would not be difficult to find other examples of this kind in past and 
present. In fact, a similar phase, an initial antagonism and struggle for 
position between rival groups, may be found in the early history not only of 
professions, but of almost every institution. If one attempted to work out 
a general theory of the genesis of institutions one would probably have to 
say that the initial conflict is one of the basic features of a nascent institution. 

One can go still further; one can say that similar status-battles and 
struggles for position, longer or shorter, as the case may be, can be found 


2 R. Gibson has left a list of all tarpaulin commanders who from the time of Elizabeth up 
to his own time became flag officers. ser" Ghices meinen snake a tes 
who became flag officers under William Gibson mentions 6 Admirals, 9 Vice-admirals and 
4 Rear-admirals (Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring, N.R.S., 1922, a II, p. xc). It 
seems reasonable to assume that among captains, masters and commanders etc . the proportion 
of professional seamen was usually greater than among admirals. 
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whenever individuals, initially independent, are about to merge into a group, 
or smaller groups into a larger. In that sense, the tensions and conflicts 
between soldiers and mariners, between gentlemen and seamen in the history 
of the naval profession may serve as a simple model for other more complex 
conflicts and struggles in the history of mankind. They were group-tensions 
and institutional conflicts, that is, inherent in the group-situation of these men 
and caused by the institutional pattern of their relationships and functions, 
as distinct from primarily personal tensions and conflicts between people caused 
for instance by paranoic or sadistic tendencies or, more generally, by inner 
conflicts of individuals. For that reason, they reproduced themselves over 
many generations although the individuals changed. 

The detailed account of this struggle and of the gradual emergence of a 
more unified profession must be left to separate studies. However, the study 
of the social characteristics of these two groups already gives some clues to 
the problems which had to be solved before this struggle could come to an 
end, and to the difficulties which stoqd in the way of a solution. 

The problem made itself felt, as far as we know, first in the time of Eliza- 
beth. As early as 1578, during his voyage of circumnavigation, Drake spoke 
of the quarrels between gentlemen and mariners and stressed how necessary 
it was for both groups to work together. More than a century later, in 1683, 
Pepys made a note on a discussion he had with Sir William Booth and others 
on the same subject and wrote! that they 


do agree with me that gentlemen ought to be brought into the Navy as being men 
that are more sensible of honour than a man of meaner birth (though here may be 
room to examine whether as great actions in honour have not been done by plain 
seamen, and as mean by gentlemen, as any others and this is worth enquiring) but 
then they ought to be brought up by time at sea... . And then besides the good 
they would do for the King and Navy, by their friends at Court, they would them- 
selves espouse the cause of the seamen and know what they deserve and love them 
as part of himself; and the seamen would be brought to love them rather more 


than one of themselves because of his quality, he being otherwise their fellow seaman 
and labourer. . 


And in 1694 the Marquis of Halifax again referred, in his Rough Draught of 
a new Model at Sea, to “‘ the present Controversie between the Gentlemen and 
the Tarpaulins ’’; he still discussed the question ‘‘ Out of what sort of Men 
the Officers of the Fleet are to be chosen . . .,2 and gave it as his opinion 
that “ there must be a mixture in the Navy of Gentlemen and Tarpaulins ”’.* 

From the time of Drake to that of Halifax, a compromise between the two 
groups and an integration of both appeared to many people as the ideal solution. 
However, as in many other cases, no one quite knew how this ideal was to be 
attained. Neither Drake, nor Pepys, nor Halifax produced a durable scheme 
by means of which it could be put into practice. For as the seamen were not 
gentlemen and the gentlemen not seamen, how was it possible to devise a, 
unified scheme for the training and promotion of naval officers satisfactory 
to both groups ? 


1 Pepys, Tangier Papers, N.R.S., 1935, p. 121: *P. 7. §P. 22. 











Social Class and Politics in Greenwich 


MARK BENNEY and PHYLLIS GEISS 








HE GREENWICH Election Survey was designed as a study in the 

sociology of politics. It was concerned to observe the workings of 

organizations and institutions, as well as of individuals, and much of 
the data collected was of a qualitative kind. The primary purpose of the 
organizations studied, however, was to influence the political behaviour of 
the individuals, and some quantitative measure of their efficacy was needed. 
To this end an opinion survey was undertaken. A random sample of 1,022 
Greenwich electors was drawn from the electoral register and interviewed 
through the agency of the British Institute of Public Opinion, who very 
generously did their work at cost. 

In order to observe the effects, if any, of party campaigning, a system of 
repeated interviews was adapted from the Lazarsfeld + model. The scheme 
required that each individual in the sample should be interviewed on at least 
two occasions at an interval of two months. The first wave of interviewing 
took place throughout December 1949, before the date of the election was 
known ; the final wave followed immediately upon polling-day, ten weeks 
later. An intermediate interview, conducted during the actual fortnight of 


TABLE I ~ : 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWING RESULTS 





No. drawn Death, Errors Effective 
Inquiry in Sample Removals Sample 





December Inquiry . .. . 1,022 65 957 
Pre-pollInquiry. ... . 450 Io 440 
Post-poll Inquiry . .. . 1,022 81 941 

















Persons receiving 1st interview only. ; : . 
pe e Ist and 2nd only . m ‘ ish 6 

Se a 1st, 2nd and 3rd . é . 6-387 

aa Ist and 3rd . ‘ ; ‘ - 444 

i 3rd only ; “ : ; ecion 


Total of all persons interviewed . : . - 914 


1 See Lazarsfeld and associates, The People’s Choice, 1944. 
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the election campaign, was confined to a sub-sample deliberately chosen to 
over-represent those who, at the first interview, fell into one or other of the 
categories of “‘ floating voters ’’. 

Such intensive interviewing was bound to lead to losses from the sample. 
Our scheme required a total of 2,490 completed interviews of a lengthy charac- 
ter; in fact we obtained 2,058—not all of them complete. But not all these 
losses were due to the nature of the inquiry ; deaths, removals and inaccuracies 
in the register reduced the sample to 964 before the fieldwork started. Table I 
summarizes the results of the interview scheme. 

A full report on the Greenwich Survey will be published in due course. 
This article is confined to some of the findings which bear on the relation of 
social class to political attitude and behaviour. 


ACCORDED STATUS AND SUBJECTIVE STATUS 


Discussion of social class is usually bedevilled by the lack of any objective 
criteria for distinguishing members of one class from those of another. Agree- 
ment about the main qualifying attributes is general enough (although debate 
continues vigorously about their definition and relations) ; and possession of 
them is readily enough recognized. But since class and status are inseparable 
concepts, and since social and economic advantages still depend on status, the 
recognition is no less important than the attributes. A reliable measure of 
accorded status * is the first need of the research worker in this field. 

To this need the recent researches of Hall and Jones * bring timely assist- 
ance. By comparing a large sample of judgments on the social grading of 
occupations, they have demonstrated a surprising consistency in the status 
evaluations of a wide range of people. The scale of occupational grades result- 
ing from this research offers us, for at least one dimension of status, the most 
generalized measure at present available. 

The Greenwich Survey afforded an opportunity to apply the Hall-Jones 
scale on a sample population and compare the results with other measures 
of accorded status in common use. Wherever the occupational data were 
full enough each Greenwich informant was assigned to one of the seven cate- 
gories of the scale. It must be emphasized that this measure was applied 
at the coding stage of the inquiry, and on the basis of occupational data only. 

For purposes of comparison a second, largely independent measure of 
accorded status was available in the socio-economic rating of each informant 
made by the interviewers at the close of each interview. These ratings, on 
a four-point scale, represent assessments made chiefly on occupational status, 
but are influenced, no doubt, by the course of the interview itself and by such 


1“ The essence of social class is the way a man is treated by his fellows (and, reciprocally, 
the way he treats them), not the qualities or the possessions which cause that treatment ’— 
T. H. ; Soc. Rev., January 1934. 

* This term is borrowed from the stimulating paper by H. H. Hyman, “ The Psychology of 
Status’, Arch. Psychol., 1942, No. 269. 

* See John Hall and D. Caradog Jones, ‘‘ The Social Grading of Occupations ”, Brit. Journ. 
Soc., March 1950. ‘ 
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factors as apparent economic level, accent and manner. Unlike the Hall- 
Jones gradings they are based on knowledge of the actual individual. 

Table II compares the two measures of accorded status for 715 informants 
—all those about whom we have full and comparable data. 


Taste II 
COMPARISON OF Two MEASURES OF ACCORDED STATUS 





Hall-Jones Occupation Grades : 





4 5 6 





4 
47 
15 





66 





























y = 0°61. 


(In the Hall-Jones gradings, 1 represents the highest occupational status 
and 7 the lowest. In the interviewers’ ratings, ‘‘ Average plus ’’ is the highest 
socio-economic rating and ‘‘D’”’ the lowest.) 

The correlation (r = 0-61) between the two scales is strong enough to 
divide the population, for all practical purposes, into two main classes: That 
this represents the basic dichotomy of ‘‘ middle ’’ and ‘‘ working ’’ class present 
in the minds of all who make status assessments there can be little doubt. 
The largest overlap appears between the interviewers’ “‘ average ’’ rating and 
the Hall-Jones grading 5, where 44 cases deviate from the main diagonal. 
Since, among these 44 deviants, a much higher proportion claim secondary or 
higher education (24 out of 44) than among the rest of the grade 5, the inter- 
viewers’ ratings, based as they are on face-to-face contacts, are probably more 
reliable at this point. 

In view of recent discussions of social class, the relations of these two 
measures of accorded status and the subjective status of the informants merit 
attention. During the first interview informants were asked to indicate their 
social standing on a multiple-choice scale offering the four categories : Upper 
Middle, Middle, Lower Middle and Working Class. Table III gives the results 
for the same 715 individuals. (To facilitate comparisons, the Hall-Jones 
grades have been compressed to a fourfold scale.) 

With the introduction of subjective status the two-class dichotomy 
becomes much less apparent. On the face of it the interviewers’ ratings seem 
much more discriminating, and it is tempting to infer from this that the 
variables observed face-to-face play a stronger part in subjective status assess- 


1 See R. Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, 1949, and reviews in various journals. 
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Tasre III a and b 
CoMPARISON OF SUBJECTIVE STATUS WITH Two MEASURES OF ACCORDED STATUS 
(a) Interviewer Grades 





Percentage assessing Self as: 





Middle | owe | Working 





% % % 
50 10 —_ 
43 2r 24 
11 9 76 

3 =F go 





127 74 469 


























Differences significant at 1% level. 


(6) Hall-Jones Grades 





Percentage assessing Self as: 





Wit, | mua | Sead, | won 





% % % 
32 26 5 
54 17 18 
12 10 74 

5 2 87 





127 74 469 
Differences significant at 1% level. 


























ments than occupation alone. Unfortunately, since the informant’s subjective 
status was known to the interviewer when he made his assessment, we cannot 
assume that their ratings are independent. If we are to go further in explaining 
differences between the subjective and accorded assessments, the Hall-Jones 
scale will provide the more reliable instrument of analysis. 

There are at least three factors affecting occupational status of which the 
Hall-Jones scale cannot, from its nature, take account. In the first place the 
social situation of the sexes differs profoundly with regard to occupation ; 
women are rarely allowed to enter into direct competition for occupational 
status with men. Related to this, as Talcott Parsons and others have em- 
phasized, is the role of the family in maintaining social stratification. Sub- 
jective assessments are likely to refer, not only to the individual’s standing, 
but to that of his kin as well. And thirdly, since the skill and experience 
demanded by any occupation account for much of the status accorded to it, 
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and since these attributes are both in some degree functions of age, we might 
expect to find some association between age and differences of subjective and 
accorded status. 

For the purposes of the following analysis we shall assume that no one 
falling into the Hall-Jones grades 1-4 should call himself ‘‘ working class ’’ ; 
and conversely, that no one falling into the Hall-Jones grades 5~7 should call 
himself other than ‘‘ working class’’. Objections might be raised to this 
procedure on the grounds that, by offering three varieties of subjective ‘‘ middle- 
classness’’ to only one of ‘‘ working-classness ’’ we have reduced the chance 
of any accurate correspondence between the two scales. But an empirical 
justification will be seen later, in the sharp cleavage of attitude and behaviour 
between the lower middle class and the working class. 

Comparison by sex of subjective and accorded status reveals no significant 
differences within our sample. Neither sex shows any statistically appreciable 
difference in its tendency to disagree with the status accorded it by other 
people. 

An approximate way to measure the influence of age on subjective status 
is to compare, within each age-group, the median occupational gradings of 
the self-rated middle and working classes. We can assume that age is not a 
significant factor if the differences between the medians remain roughly 
constant from age to age. 


TaBLe IV 
COMPARISON BY AGE OF SUBJECTIVE AND ACCORDED STATUS 





Age-group Age-group Age-group Age-group 
21-29 30-49 50-64 65 and over 





Hall- Jones 
@ Ste us Self-rated Self-rated Self-rated Self-rated 





Middle | Working 7 Working 7 Middle | Working 





I 
7 
I 


NQu+ WD 


- 
ouNuN eH 





Total . 





Median 
Grade .| 4°27 4°90 4°02 4°93 3°86 | 5°22 4°75 





























Note: Informants undecided about their status have been excluded. 


Apart from the small group of over-65’s, the median grading of the self- 
rated middle classes rises with each age-group, while that of the working class 
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falls. Within the normal. working span of life, then, status differences grow 
more marked with age. But this alone does not explain the marked anomalies 
which distinguish the youngest and oldest members of the middle classes from 
their middle-aged compeers. In both extremes more than 60 per cent of the 
cases fall into the three lowest occupational grades, while only 50 per cent 
of the intermediate age-groups do so. There is evidence to indicate that the 
marital status is the factor largely responsible for these differences. 

The third factor that remains to be examined is the influence of family 
status on subjective status. When we speak of a person rising or falling in 
the community, we use his family as the point of departure. Thus we may 
expect subjective status to be influenced by the accorded status of the parent ; 
where this is lower than the informant’s, he may be inclined to exaggerate the 
difference, but to cling to it where it is higher. If any such tendency exists 
a comparison of fathers’ and informants’ occupations, graded alike on the 
Hall-Jones scale, should bring it to light. 

In the Greenwich survey the father’s occupation was ascertained only 
from those informants chosen for a second pre-election interview. Con- 
sequently there are only 271 cases in which we can make the desired com- 
parison. Treating the occupational scale as a continuum, we find that the 
mean grading of these informants is 4-2, while that of their fathers is 4-02. 
There would appear to have been a slight movement downwards between the 


generations ; but it would be statistically unsound to draw any inferences. - 


from this. 

In the following table we use the interviewer’s rating for purposes of 
comparison, and divide the sample into three groups—those whose father’s 
occupation was higher, similar to or lower than their own. 


TABLE V 


RELATION OF FATHER’S ACCORDED STATUS TO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
INFORMANT’S SUBJECTIVE AND ACCORDED STATUS 





Father's Occupational Status : 





Status of Informant 


Higher Same Lower Total 











Interviewer’s Middle Class . . . . 21 20 23 64 
Self-rated Middle Class . ... . 32 34 23 89 
Interviewer’s Working Class .. . 7° 85 52 207 
Self-rated Working Class ... . 54 67 47 168 
























Note: Undecided informants have been excluded from the self-rated classes, hence 
the total for these is lower than that for the interviewer-rated classes. 


The. table shows the interview-rated working class losing a number of 
people whose father’s status was higher than their own, and the middle classes 
gaining proportionately in the number who rank themselves according to, or 
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higher than, their father’s status. Although the total numbers are compara- 
tively small, the general movement is strongly enough marked to indicate that 
parental status determines the subjective assessments of many of our informants. 

In brief, then, the Greenwich data indicate that age and parental status, 
in varying degree, are accountable for differences in subjective and accorded 
status. The general tendency of these findings is to imply that, once such 
factors have been distinguished and allowed for, the differences between 
accorded and subjective status will be greatly reduced—that subjective status 
is on the whole a more accurate reflection of accorded status than has been 
generally assumed. 


SociaL CLASS AND PARTY 

In this country the party is the chief instrument of political power, locally 
as well as nationally : it is through the party that ail political aspirations must 
find fulfilment or frustration. If there is any truth in the theory that social 
classes have independent interests and goals which they pursue by political 
means, then the first place to look for evidence of this is in the social com- 
position of the parties. What classes of people run the party organizations, 
form their membership, support them morally or financially, and, finally, 
vote for them ? 

The Greenwich sample yielded, of course, its proportion of party members 
and supporters. And in addition to the sample survey, 100 intensive interviews 
were separately secured with officers of all local political organizations By 
combining these two groups of interviews we can obtain a summary view of 
the social structure of politics in the constituency, ranging from the party 
executives to the newest and youngest voter. The following table relates 
to all officers, members, (self-defined) supporters and voters for the two major 
parties only who came within our purview, and grades them on the Hall-Jones 
scale. 


TABLE VI — 
OccuPATIONAL STATUS OF POLITICAL Groups, RANKED IN ORDER OF INVOLVEMENT 





Percentage in Status Groups : 





Party I a 


4 5 6 





%\% | % 
26 12 I 
39 fe 7 
32 33 10 
“4 38 13 


13 | 55 | 13 
wo P| 
1 | 50 | 25 
2 | 46 | 30 
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Using the median occupational grading as a measure, a quite marked 
difference in the social composition of the two parties becomes at once apparent. 
The people active or psychologically involved in the Conservative party are 
drawn preponderantly from the Hall-Jones ‘‘ white-collar’’ grades; while 
in the Labour party the comparable ranks are drawn from the manual grades. 
By and large, the Labour party is much more homogeneous in its class structure 
than its rival, and the social distance between its officers and its voters is much 
narrower, This homogeneity becomes even more marked when we consider 
the subjective status of these groups. (Party officers were not asked to grade 
themselves by class, and they are not included in Table VII.) - 


TaBLe VII 
SUBJECTIVE STATUS OF PoLiITICAL Groups, RANKED IN ORDER OF INVOLVEMENT 





Percentage assessing Self as: 





Informant’s 
Party Rank 
U; . Lower . . 
Mai. | Midde | jowe Undecided 





% % % 
Members 6 58 16 50 
Supporters 6 47 12 124 
Voters 3 40 16 237 
Members — _ 5 44. 
Supporters _— 4 6 89 164 

Voters I 5 6 421 





























Again, in terms of subjective status, the Labour party is the more homo- 
geneous, and it is interesting to observe how actual or psychological involvement 
in the party reduces the indecision of the informants about their own class 
status. The changes introduced into the Conservative ranks by subjective 
assessment all emphasize its middle-class character—for example, although only 
41 per cent of Conservative voters have white-collar occupations, 59 per cent 
identify themselves with one or other kind of middle-class status. 

It has yet to be shown that the social characters of the major parties, 
markedly different as they are, have any bearing on people’s attitudes towards 
them. How far do people associate each party with the welfare of a particular 
social class? In our first interview we asked informants—‘‘ From what you 
know, which of the parties would do the best job for the upper classes ? ’’— 
and repeated the question in similar terms for the middle and the work- 
ing classes. Table VIII a and d relates the answers to the subjective status 
and vote intention of the informants. 

There is a very pronounced tendency in both tables, irrespective of voting 
intentions, to associate the Conservative party with the interests of the ‘‘ upper 
class’’. Not so pronounced but still unmistakable is the association of the 
Labour party with the welfare of the working class. To what direction middle- 
class interests should turn for succour is a matter of some uncertainty for our 
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TaBLeE VIII a 
Crass ImaGE OF Party RELATED TO 
(a) Self-Rated Middle Classes 





“ Best Party for Upper Class?” 
Percentage answering : 





Lab. Lid. Don’t Know 





% % % 
2 I 17 
2 5 —_ 
— 23 8* 




















“* Best Party for Middle Class?” 
Percentage answering : 





Lab. Lib. Don’t Know 





% % 

8 12 
19 1o 
54 31 




















“ Best Party for Working Class?” 
Percentage answering : 





Con. Lab. Lib. Don’t Know 





% % % 

160 49 3 15 
42 a _ 2 
13 15 15 15* 























* The number of Liberals is too small for the Percentages to be 
significant. They are given here only for symmetry’s sak 


informants, and it is here that the Liberal party be as gets more mention 
than elsewhere. But it is worth remark that Conservatives of both classes are 
more convinced than are Labourites that their party will best serve the middle 
class. It will also be noticed that relatively few intending voters believe that 
the party of their choice will serve all classes equally well. 

In general the tables show plainly that the parties are believed, by the 
Greenwich electorate at least, to serve sectional rather than national interests. 
Its class character is prominent in the public image of each of the major parties. 


SocriaL CLASS AND POLICY 


It may be presumed that when a party becomes associated with the 
welfare of a particular social class, people of that class will be predisposed to 
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Taste VIII b 
INFORMANT’S STATUS AND VOTE INTENTION 


(6) Self-rated Working Classes 





“ Best Party for Upper Class ?” 
Percentage answering : 





Lab. 


Lib. 


Don’t Know 








% 
3 
II 





% 
4 
I 


15 


% 
19 
14 
16 














“ Best Party for Middle Class?” 
Percentage answering : 





Lab. 


Lib. 








% 
8 
40 





% 
Io 
12 
61 














“ Best Party for Working Class?" 
Percentage answering : 





Lab. 


Lib. 


Don’t Know 


Total 





105 
356 
13 


% 
24 
92 
23 


% 
8 


61 


% 
14 

5 
16 


% 


100 


97 
100 























Note: Percentages do not always add to 100 because a few 
informants mentioned other parties not listed. 


vote for it. But how strong is that predisposition ? In what conditions can 
it best be observed ? What kind of pressures can it withstand ? What are 
the limits within which it operates ? 

Ignorance of, and inattention to, one’s political welfare are the limiting 
conditions that come most obviously to mind ; and we might therefore expect 
to throw some light on these questions by examining the relations between 
subjective status and the degree of attention given to politics. In the 
first interview we asked informants to indicate the degree of their general 
interest in public affairs on a three-point scale—‘‘ Very interested, moderately 
interested, or little interest.’’ In Table IX, all who said they were very or 
moderately interested are grouped together as ‘‘ interested ’’, while those who 
answered .“‘ little’’ or ‘‘ don’t know’’ are grouped as ‘‘ uninterested’’. The 

Y 
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two groups are tabulated in relation to their subjective status and their vote 
intention at the time the question was asked, and divided by sex. 


Taste IX 
INTEREST IN PoLitics RELATED TO SUBJECTIVE STATUS AND VOTE INTENTION 





Vote Intention: percentage 





Com. | Lab. | Lib. | Roms | nowy | Total 





%e %e 
Interested Middle Cl. 81 51 23 
Uninterested Middle Cl. 29 | 65 14 


Interested Working Cl. 149 15 79 
Uninterested Working Cl.| 99 12 64 
Interested Middle Cl. qi 69 18 
Uninterested Middle Cl. 70 72 9 


Interested Working Cl. 86 35 51 
Uninterested Working Cl. | 201 18 65 


Interested Middle Cl. 152 59 21 
Uninterested Middle Cl. 99 7° 10 


Interested Working Cl. 235 23 69 
Uninterested Working Cl. | 300 16 64 


% 
15 
7 
2 
17 
8 
II 
8 
15 
I2 
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3 
15 


ae 


% 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 
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100 
100 
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100 
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Males profess a much greater degree of interest in politics than females 
(the proportions are 64 per cent of all men as compared with 36 per cent of all 
women), and the middle class than the working class (72 per cent against 
44 per cent). This suggests that ‘‘ interest in’’, used as here in the sense of 
“‘ paying attention to’’, is a cultural phenomenon, related both to educational 
level and a lingering sense that politics isa man’s province. This last possibility 
we cannot check, but education we can. Table X gives the percentage of 
‘‘ interested ’’ answers in each educational grade, and shows a progressive 
increase of interest with higher education. 


TABLE X 
INTEREST IN PoitTics RELATED TO EDUCATION 





, Number in Percentage interested : 





% 
Elementary. . . . . & 614 43 
Secondary . ‘ 113 55 
Commercial or Technical . 38 74 
Universities . > ° 16 88 
All other schools . "ie pee 61 69 











But the most interesting feature of Table IX is the relation between 
“ interest’ and class predisposition. For women the relation is quite regular: 
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the more interested they are in politics, the less nakedly the political pre- 
disposition of their class asserts itself. In the translation of private interests 
into public “‘ interest ’’, the former appear to lose some of their cogency. The 
same is true for men only in the middle classes. Among working-class men, 
interest in politics only strengthens their class predisposition. 

The problems raised by this association of class and interest are too complex 
to be entered into here. But one question is worth pursuing. When our in- 
formants say they are interested in politics, just what are they interested in ? 
To deal with this we must turn to their response to party policies. 

Party managers, of course, have to study the simple arithmetic of majori- 
ties. In these days of universal suffrage they dare not, even if they would, 
too openly advance the special goals of a numerically inferior class. They 
devise their programmes in such fashion as to offer inducements to all, and 
confine their public interest in minorities to such as they detect after anxious 
scrutiny behind their opponents’ policies. The manifestos presented to the 
electorate in 1949 showed clear traces of the party managers’ desire to rid 
themselves of obvious class trammels. It was not easy to extricate, among 
their many professions, any set of clear unambiguous principles which embodied 
the main differences between the parties. Yet to arrive at any estimate of 
the relations between policy and votes it was necessary to get our informants’ 
views on a number of issues arising from party disputes. The ten controversial 
statements on which we finally settled were pre-tested both with party officers 
and with relatively informed members of the public, and were unfailingly 
attributed to the right sources. We could therefore feel confident that, at the 
time of our first interview, the following propositions reflected major points 
of disagreement between the two main parties : 


te 
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Conservative Propositions 
(1) State trading leads to high prices 
(2) Controls should be taken off private builders. 
(3) Socialism is a stepping-stone to Communism. 
(4) The union “ closed shop” is wrong in principle. 
(5) Our foreign policy should be based on ‘‘ Empire First ”. 


Lat Probositi 
(6) Native peoples in our Empire should have self-government soon. 
(7) All basic industries should be nationalized. 

(8) The workers should have more control in industry. 
(9) Government planning is essential for full employment. 
(10) Large inequalities of wealth and privilege are wrong. 


These propositions—in which the language of the manifestos has been 
retained as far as possible—were presented to informants with, in the cases 
of Nos. 1, 4 and 9, a brief neutral explanation of the terms used. They were 
introduced in a random order, and prefaced with the remark: ‘‘ Here are a 
number of things that people say. Do you think that they are true, or untrue?’’ 


Table XI gives the percentage of agreement with each of these propositions 
within the subjective status-groups. 
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TaBLe XI 
AGREEMENT wWiTH Po.icy Items RELATED TO SUBJECTIVE STATUS 





Percentage Agreement in : 





Middle F tddle rt 





% % 
75 63 
81 80 
64 46 
61 71 
85 7° 
38 a4 
13 22 
27 39 
43 60 
35 49 

















151 87 





All in all, the Conservative party programme seems to have been decidedly 
the more successful in appealing to all classes. That is, you could predict 
a person’s class less readily from his response to Conservative items than from 
his response to Labour items. Nearly every item shows a clear division of 
opinion between the working and middle classes. On most specific issues, 
the lower middle class response has more in common with the middle class 
than with the working class. It is on the items relating to State trading and 
full employment that the class division of opinion is most pronounced. 

This last point will serve to remind us that not all aspects of a party’s 
policy are of equal importance to the electorate, and that the 1950 election was 
fought largely on economic issues. If we discard the two items dealing with 
Empire, we are left with eight items which—disregarding their source—divide 
neatly into four dealing with the goals of socialism and four dealing with the 
means by which the goals are to be achieved. In the first category are the 
propositions dealing with equality full employment, workers’ control and 

“* socialism ’’ ; in the second those dealing with nationalization, State trading, 
building controls and the ‘“‘ closed shop’’. In Table ‘XII we have re-grouped 
the items into these two categories, and scored, not the agreement with the 
item, but the implied approval of the means and ends. (That is, disagreement 
with the proposition that State trading leads to high prices has been taken to 
imply approval of State trading.) The responses are divided by self-assessed 
status and sex. 

A caution is necessary in interpreting the sex differences revealed in 
Table XII. By omitting the ‘don’t know’’ responses, which on every item were 
more than twice as frequent among women as among men, the conservatism 
of the female is exaggerated. But this does not affect the even more marked 
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Taste XII 


APPROVAL OF SocIAList GoaLs AND MEANS RELATED TO SUBJECTIVE 
Status aND SEX 





Percentage of Informants Approving : 





Middle Class Working Class 





Female Female 





% % : 
36 48 
45 62 
3° 52 
18 34 


12 29 
13 18 
10 21 
13 17 








LAR datos: Hae aN eg 142 291 














differences in class response. The goals of socialism receive a generally high 
degree of approval from all classes, but highest among the groups which have 


most to gain from them ; the means of socialism receive a generally low degree 
of approval, and lowest among the groups whose relative social and economic 
position will be most adversely affected by them. In general the table suggests 
that, if voting behaviour were determined by attitudes to published policy 
statements alone, the Greenwich candidate for Labour might have lost his 
seat. 

In view of the uncertain relationship between a party’s public policy and 
the economic and social interests of its main supporters it would be unwise 
to draw any firm conclusions from the above analysis But two additional 
sources of suggestion are to be found in the Greenwich data. In the first 
interview informants were asked to give the main reasons for their declared 
voting intentions. Answers referring directly to class and group interests 
were given more than twice as frequently as any other category—indeed among 
the working class such answers formed one-third of all the answers given. 
Again, informants were asked what were their main points of disagreement 
with their party’s policy. Among Labour voters, 24 per cent volunteered 
some point of disagreement, while among Conservative voters only 7 per cent 
did so. 

All this serves to strengthen the main impression derived from our in- 
formants’ responses to policy items—that for most voters, and in particular 
for working-class voters, party policy plays a smaller part in attracting or 
repelling support than the class character of the party’s public image. 
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SocrAL CLASS AND VOTING BEHAVIOUR 


During the course of the election campaign we asked 337 informants— 
a high proportion of them inconsistent or undecided in their voting intention 
—if they thought “‘ people in the same walk of life ought to vote the same 
way?’’ Table XIII relates their answers to their subjective status. 


Taste XIII 
Crass ALLEGIANCE RELATED TO SUBJECTIVE STATUS 





Percentage answering : 





Subjective Status 
Yes No Don’t Know 





% % % 
Upper and Middle . . . 67 33 61 6 
Lower Middle ... . 43 37 54 9 


Working . 42 41 : > i 


Don’t Know and No Reply 19 II 58 31 




















Sk ee ee OS ue ee 337 128 160 49 





Dichotomised associations significant at 5 per cent level. 


The composition of this sub-sample, deliberately biased to include as 
many uncertain, new, and inconsistent voters as possible, ensures that the 
above results underestimate the extent of conscious group allegiance abroad 
in the community. But in spite of this some difference of view again emerges 
between the classes, more particularly in the negative answers. The inter- 
pretation of the difference may be open to question. A Marxian might argue 
that the middle classes are bound to deny the virtue of class solidarity, since 
to do otherwise would encourage the solidarity of the working class and so 
hasten their own demise. He might even find a more immediate reason in the 
fact that the self-rated middle class includes a number.of people whose accorded 
status is working class, and have built their being on a denial of class solidarity. 
Yet whether class allegiance be regarded as a virtue or a vice, it appears to 
be more prevalent in the working class than in other classes. 

We may get some further indication of the relation of theory and practice 
on this issue by studying family homogeneity in politics. The family group 
is a unit of crucial importance in the status-system of the country; any 
high degree of political disharmony in the family would certainly disprove 
any hypothesis of class solidarity in politics. In the first interview we asked 
informants the question: ‘‘ Are there people living with you in your family 
who are going to vote differently from you ?’’ Table XIV gives the percentage 
of answers to this question in each subjective status group. 

Again, in regard to this question, it might be argued that informants have 
sometimes given what they believe to be the desirable rather than the strictly 
accurate answer. But if so large a number and wide a range of informants 
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TaBLe XIV 
Famity HoMOGENEITY RELATED TO SUBJECTIVE STATUS 





Percentage of Status Group answering : 





Status Grou 
af Don’t Yes, Wife | Yes, Son or Yes, 
Husband | Daughter Others 


Know _| or Total 





Upper and Middle. 167 68 14 7 
Lower Middle . . 87 62 18 3 
Working. . . . 539 71 15 4 


97 
98 


Note: Percentages do not add up to 100 because answers included reference to a 
small number of people ineligible to vote. 
think that family homogeneity in political matters is desirable, then the desire 
is likely to govern the situation. Accepting the answers at their face value, 
then, it appears that family homogeneity is least strong’in thé lower middle 
class—a group which, almost by self-definition, is exposed to pressures from 
both sides. 

Assuming that political conflict within the family is deemed undesirable, 
we might expect to find efforts at resolution reflected in the poll results. 
Table XV relates answers to the question about the vote intentions of other 
members of the family both to the informant’s December vote intention and 
his actual vote. 


% % % % 
I 100 
7 
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TABLE XV 
HOMOGENEITY OF Famity RELATED TO CONSISTENCY OF VOTE INTENTION 





Percentage who finally voted: 





eae No . 
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Although the dissident groups are small, the persistent association between 
family disagreement and change from first vote intention suggests strongly 
that family homogeneity is an important factor in controlling the movements 
of the so-called “‘ floating vote ’’. Most interesting, though unfortunately least 
significant in view of the small numbers, is the family background to the 
Liberal vote. Of the 39 Liberal voters in our sample, 17 were in disagreement 
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with some member of their family at the time of the first.interview; and 
since only 12 of them intended to vote Liberal at that time, the inference can 
hardly be avoided that, in a constituency with no recent Liberal tradition, 
such a vote is a compromise between personal inclination and family pressure. 

But while the family is an important determinant in both the status- 
system and political behaviour, the social environment may be thought to be 
scarcely less important. Any attempt to give quantitative expression to an 
individual’s social environment is fraught with peril, and we claim for our own 
attempt only the crudest approximation to significance. Borrowing a device 
from the Elmira Survey,! in the second interview we asked informants to 
think of their three closest friends, and to tell us how they were likely to vote. 
A similar question was put about the three people they worked most nearly 
to in their jobs. Table XVI deals only with the first friend and first co-worker 


TaBLe XVI 
HOMOGENEITY OF ENVIRONMENT RELATED TO VOTING BEHAVIOUR 





Percentage of Informants voting : 





Friend’s and Co-worker’s 
Vote Intention 
Con. Lab. Lib. Total 





% % % 
82 12 100 


95 
100 


100 


Friend Con., Worker Com. . . 33 
Friend Con., Worker Other . . 68 68 18 
Friend Lab., Worker Lab. . . 63 10 87 
Friend Lab., Worker Other . . 7° 13 80 


aw oO ABE 




















Nore: Percentages do not always add up to 100 because some informants did not 
reply to question. 


mentioned, and relates their reported voting intention to the informant’s 
actual vote. 

We have already waived any claim beyond suggestiveness for this method 
of measuring the social environment of our informants, and the small numbers 
involved make caution doubly necessary. Nevertheless it would be over-timid 
to ignore completely the implications of these findings. The friends a man 
makes, the people he works with, are in general determined by his social 
status. It is surely significant that, whenever we probe for reasons for deviant 
class behaviour in politics, the most suggestive associations constantly refer 
us back to new aspects of the status-system. 


SUMMARY 
If it were deemed expedient at this stage of the analysis of the Greenwich 
data to arrive at positive conclusions, the main one would probably be that 
social class, in one or other of its protean manifestations, is the chief determinant 


1 The Elmira Survey was an elaborate study of the 1948 Presidential election in the American 
city of that name. The results have not yet been published. 
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of political behaviour. The Hall-Jones scale, by providing us with an indepen- 
dent instrument for the measurement of accorded status, enables us to probe 
with more confidence the sometimes subtle relationships between accorded and 
subjective status, and to demonstrate the differential effects of such factors 
as age and kinship. It also enables us to assess objectively the class structure 
of the local political organizations. This structure conforms closely to the 
public image of the parties, as the electorate views them, and voting appears 
to be more closely related to this public image of the parties than to the detailed 
policies they propound. The classes vote for themselves to an unequal extent, 
both in fact and by admission. Data on the voting intentions of family, 
friends and co-workers suggest that the more politically homogeneous the 
individual’s social environment, the more likely he is to vote according to the 
predispositions of his class ; and conversely, where an individual finds himself 
in political disharmony with his social environment, he is likely to betray 
the fact in his indecisions and vacillations. 


This survey was made possible by an initial grant from the Elmgrant 
Trust, supplemented by a grant from the Department of Sociological and 
Demographic Research, London School of Economics. It has been conducted 
under the guidance of a steering committee consisting of the late Prof. H. J. 
Laski, Prof. W. A. Robson, Prof. M. G. Kendall, Prof. D. V. Glass, Mr. Michael 
Young and Dr. Henry Durant of the British Institute of Public Opinion. 
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the objectives involved in student selection will be discussed and 

relevant literature on psychological selection procedures will be 
reviewed. The investigations which were carried out at the London School 
of Economics into the usefulness of psychological tests as a means of selection, 
will be described in subsequent articles. 


‘ks REPORT will be presented in a series of articles. In the first, 


The task of selecting suitable students from a larger number of applicants 
is one which some Universities and especially the Medical Schools have faced 
for many years. Since 1945, however, the problem has become general and 
has assumed quite new dimensions. 

It was at first thought that once the surge cf ex-Service men and women 
wishing to enter University had subsided, the planned expansion of universities 
would keep pace with increased demand. However, figures for the last few 
years have shown that this is not likely to occur, and that the Universities will 
be faced with a selection problem for many years to come. 

Methods of selection have been widely discussed at the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Medical Schools in 1944 [1] and at the conference of the Home 
Universities in 1947 [3], as well as in the Universities Quarterly and the 
Universities Review.? 

The discussions clearly show that great concern is felt both about the 
magnitude of the problem and about the efficacy of existing techniques for 
selection. Four kinds of techniques are customarily used, either singly or in 


1 The ratio of applicants to places varies in different Universities, being highest for certain 
colleges in Oxford Cambridge ; it also varies for the different faculties in individual Universi- 
ties. For example, in the University of London, the ratio for the Arts Faculties is in the order 
of 3: 1, that of some medical schools as high as g: 1 for men [1] and 30: 1 for women [2]. 

: 2 In 1949 the P.E.P. summarized the the views expressed in the different publications in one of 
its a Broadsheets, ‘‘ The University Student Selection and Awards” (vol. XV, No. 
1297). 
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combination. While general minimum standards are generally prescribed by 
a University, selection is usually the private concern of any College or depart- 
ment within the University.* 

The four usual selection “ screens’’ are: (1) Higher School Certificate 
or Intermediate Examination, (2) a written entrance examination set by the 
College or the department to which the candidate applies. Such examinations 
are of two kinds: either they attempt to assess the student’s knowledge and 
understanding of his chosen field of study, or else general knowledge papers 
and an essay are given to ascertain the student’s width of interest, literacy 
and ability to organize his thoughts. A combination of these two types of 
entrance examinations is frequently used. (3) Testimonials and references 
from the candidate’s school (or from his employers, if the candidate does not 
apply immediately on leaving school). (4) An interview. In some colleges 
an interview is given to all applicants, in others only to the borderline cases, 
selected on the basis of one or more of the techniques described. Interviews 
differ not only in their length and consequent thoroughness, but also in their 
form, some being board interviews and others interviews by single members 
of the staff. In some colleges, the majority of the staff interview applicants, 
in others this is left to a small number of Admission Deans. In general, inter- 
views are conducted with greater thoroughness in the fields of social studies, 
medicine and teaching where an assessment of the personality of the student 
is of special importance. Usually the terms of reference given to the inter- . 
viewer are fairly general, and the interviewer seeks, on the basis of his experience 
as a teacher, to select those who are likely to become promising and pleasant 
members of the College. 

Most academic teachers engaged in this difficult task of selection have 
expressed their dissatisfaction with existing methods. The majority consider 
that the burden placed upon the staff would be cheerfully borne, if the resulting 
decisions could be accepted with confidence. It is not easy to generalize from 
statements made with reference to widely different techniques, but certain 
reasons for dissatisfaction seem. quite common. 

First, it is often felt that while selection of the obviously promising 
candidates and rejection of the obviously unsuitable are relatively easy ; 
selection from borderline cases, however, especially when numbers are very 
large, is not always based upon a thorough knowledge of the candidate’s 
abilities and personality. This is not surprising if the numbers involved are 
borne in mind. For example, the staff of one College in London was faced 
in 1948 with 1,100 applicants competing for 250*places. 

Secondly, the existing methods appear to let through a considerable 
number of candidates of relatively poor quality. Sir Lawrence Bragg, referring 
to physics departments, stresses the great difference in quality between the 
top and bottom of the Honours class and states that many of the newly selected 


1 At the University of Manchester, for instance, the eer a hysics uses different 

ues from the rest ; similarly in London, medical schools different methods 
from other faculties, and each medical school in its turn has its own ues different from 
those adopted by other London medical schools. 
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are quite unable to keep up with the pace set by the upper half of the 
class [4]. 

Dissatisfaction about this is the more keenly felt since each unsuitable 
admission probably means that one promising student has been wrongly rejected. 
Burt [5], Thomson [6] and Leybourne and White [7] have shown that there is 
a large reservoir of young people in this country who have the requisite ability 
but fail to reach university.? 

A third cause for dissatisfaction refers mainly to the academic type of 
entrance examination or to the requirement of a given standard in Higher 
School Certificate. It is felt that these techniques ‘‘ force the pace’’ for 
young people and lead to cramming, over-specialization and consequent 
regrettable canalization of their interests, especially during the formative 
years between the ages of 14 and 18. 

To sum up, dissatisfaction is experienced because of insufficient knowledge 
of borderline cases, because unsuitable students slip through the selection sieve, 
and because of the strain which is imposed on the young people of to-day by 
the keenness of competition for places. , 

It is clear then that there is need for more satisfactory techniques. How- 
ever, discussion of the most suitable methods of selection cannot be carried out 
im vacuo, but must be related to the broader question of the purpose of 
University education. 

It seems appropriate therefore to define the broad objects of selection and 
to attempt to answer the question ‘“‘ What are we selecting for ?”’ 

Especially of late,a great deal has been written about the aims of University 
education and about those aspects which differentiate it from other forms of 
higher education, such as that given in technological institutes. The non- 
vocational nature of University education in the Humanities and the Arts 
is commonly appreciated, but it is less readily realized that the same is true 
of the more vocationally orientated faculties such as engineering and medicine. 
The primary aim in these departments is to acquaint students with the funda- 
mental problems and theories of their respective sciences, but not to teach 
such skills as would enable students to enter the profession without further 
training. University education aims at developing in the student the capacity 
for independent and critical thinking and an interest in the pursuit of the 
fundamentals of a problem. In addition to fostering this general attitude, the 
University provides the student with specialized knowledge in given fields and 
teaches methods of scientific inquiry. While practice may fall short of this 
ideal, it is yet felt that University education on the whole has produced not 
only research workers who in their turn will advance knowledge, but, more 
generally, persons with a broadened outlook, possessing many of the abilities 
and qualities necessary for leadership in a variety of fields. 


ee ee ee ee tion have an intelligence equal or 
superior to that of the median undergraduate reading for an honours degree. In England and 
Sen ee ee ee 
of course be below this median level of intelligence. It follows therefore that even if Universities 
were to double their intake, the standard could be raised rather than lowered. 
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The ultimate criterion against which any given selection procedure should 
therefore be evaluated, is the extent to which it has been successful in producing 
the kind of person described above. 

At first sight, it might seem that this could be assessed in terms of the 
contribution the individual has made to the community or the success that he 
has achieved in his chosen occupation. In practice, such an assessment is 
not easy to make in any useful form. For research purposes, we need a criterion 
which is quantifiable so that individuals can be ranked according to some scale. 
It will immediately be seen that it is very difficult to quantify success in a 
career since this will vary greatly from occupation to occupation and even 
from group to group within the same occupation. For instance, in some 
occupations, success might be assessed in terms of financial returns, in others 
in terms of the promotion received, in others again in terms of further qualifica- 
tions or by a more indirect méasure of success as positions held in learned 
societies. The problem is so complex that any adequate solution seems 
impossible. By what measuring rod can success as a probation officer be 
compared with that of a business consultant or a Foreign Office official ? 
Yet, all of these are possible careers for students who have taken a B.Sc.Econ. 
degree. 

It is encouraging that the Medical Research Council and the Nuffield 
Foundation have sponsored large-scale follow-up studies of students, but many 
years must pass before any satisfactory real-life criterion can be evolved. We . 
have, therefore, to seek some short term and simpler criterion. 

Thorndike in his book on Personnel Selection [8] points out that in research, 
the ultimate criterion, which is frequently not quantifiable, is hardly ever 
available and that consequently the experimenter has to substitute a criterion 
“‘ which we judge, either in terms of rational analysis or in terms of empirical 
evidence, to be related to the ultimate criterion’’. He goes on to stress that 
all intermediate criteria remain partial, since at best they give only an 
approximation to the ultimate goal. 

Bearing this qualifying statement in sien s it would appear that examina- 
tion results constitute the best available quantifiable and reliable intermediate 
criterion against which to. validate selection procedures. The objection fre- 
quently raised is that such a method is invalid since the primary aim of 
selection is not that of selecting only potential first-class honours graduates. 
At the same time, it is also held that the failures and passes should be reduced 
to a minimum ; in fact a given selection procedure is usually evaluated in 
terms of the number of failures and passes produced. Thus Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, expressing his concern about finding suitable methods of. selection, 
write: ‘‘ The present tests for entry let through a number of students whose 
results in the Finals are most disappointing ”’ [4]. 

On rational grounds, too, examination results are a valid intermediate 
criterion. This is, first, because failure precludes students from entry into 
the professions, and because many professions such as the academic profession 
and the administrative grade of the Civil Service will accept students with 
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good degrees only. The second reason is a rather different one. If it is 
claimed that University teaching is directed towards fostering the attitudes 
and attainments described earlier, and if Final examinations are so devised 
as to appraise originality of thought and not solely narrow knowledge of a given 
subject-matter, then clearly the profit which an individual derives from Univer- 
sity education is, in some measure at least, revealed in his examination results. 
If this view be accepted, then the value of any given selection procedure can be 
determined by correlating it with final examination results. 

Since intellectual ability determines to a large measure the quality of 
academic performance, selection techniques should be aimed at obtaining some 
assessment of the intellectual ability of a given applicant. It is of importance 
in this connection to be able to differentiate between the crammer with 
relatively poor ability and the applicant with good potential ability but possibly 
less examination skill. This is not always easy to do with existing entrance 
examinations and it would appear useful therefore to have some additional 
measure of the individual’s potential intellectual ability. 

The usefulness of psychological tests has been proved during the war 
when the Services were faced with the task of selecting from candidates of 
varying backgrounds and education those suitable for specialized jobs. More- 
over, isolated investigations in this country and nation-wide inquiries and 
practices in the United States during the last twenty years have shown that 
such tests can provide the. University authorities with valuable information 
over and above that provided by the more usual forms of entrance examinations. 

It should not be thought, however, that tests of intelligence and aptitude 
are the only psychological techniques which have a contribution to make to 
student selection. While a certain minimum level of intellectual ability is 
essential to avoid failure, success in examinations at University depends on 
many other factors such as degree of general adjustment, motivation and 
interests. 

In the review below, investigations will be described which have attempted 
to measure these factors as well as intelligénce and aptitudes. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

This review is divided into three sections: Section I deals with cognitive 
tests, Section II with measures of interest and personality, and Section III 
with background studies, especially with records of school performance. 

An article is too short to permit extensive reviews of all relevant studies. 
The review has therefore been severely condensed in those sections where either 
excellent recent summaries [9, 10] are available, or where the results are 
relatively clear cut. More space has been given to Section II because no 
summaries exist, and because the special emphasis of our inquiry lay in attempt- 
ing to measure personality characteristics as well as cognitive abilities. 

The report deals almost exclusively with American investigations. This 
is inevitable because hardly more than a dozen British investigations have 
been reported since 1930, while the number of American investigations 
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exceeds 500. Again, the British investigations have usually employed samples 
of less than 200 and have been concerned with selected groups of students. 
Testing time rarely exceeded one hour and so permitted the administration 
of only two or three tests.1 A number of studies reporting on medical 
students [1I, 12] are more representative. 

By contrast, many American investigations report results derived from 
samples of more than 400 students [13, 14, 15, 16]. Testing usually took place 
at the time of admission ; alternatively, when tests were given for experimental 
purposes only, all students in a given faculty or year were tested, so that the 
groups studied were representative of the general student population. - Testing 
time was rarely less than three hours and generally more than five and the 
majority of studies report the use of five to eight different tests. 

This difference in number and kind of investigations between the two 
countries is largely a reflection of the attitude of British and American Universi- 
ties to the use of psychological tests. 

In American Universities the value of tests for selection and for guidance 
is widely accepted. This is shown by the financing of large-scale centres for 
the development and administration of student aptitude and achievement 
tests.* 

By contrast to the ready, almost enthusiastic, acceptance by American 
Universities of psychological tests as providing useful information, British 
Universities have shown very little interest. This attitude has resulted ina | 
lack of those facilities for large-scale investigations which are an essential 
prerequisite for developing satisfactory batteries of tests. In consequence, 
satisfactory correlations have rarely been reported in British investigations ; 
this in turn has reinforced the belief that tests are not suitable for student 
selection. 

Of late, and indeed so recently that results have not yet been published, 
this attitude has undergone a change, largely because of the present urgency 
of the selection problem. The first College in this country to give concrete 
expression to this change of attitude was the London School of Economics 
which financed the inquiry reported here. Since that date, the Nuffield 
Foundation and the Medical Research Council have sponsored long-term 
inquiries into different methods of student selection.* 


1 Vernon’s investigation [17] proved an exception since the tests could be given in connection 
with a course in psychology. 

Se ee er eae ee Se a oe eee ee ee 
the Co-operative Test Service which constructs achievement tests, the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination Service and the College Entrance Examination Board which develop aptitude 
tests, and the Graduate Record Examination Office. The G.R.E. adie eo ty ree 
by the Carnegie Foundation which provides a joint service for the Graduate Schools of § 
Yale, Princeton and Columbia Universities. It develops aptitude and achievement tests for 
graduates which are used (a) to determine whether the ability and knowledge of an individual 
student is equal to that of the average graduate student, and (6). to advise him on specialization 
pile nam Soest wo mates > vy grandad capac in different fields. The 
Bp ge 

* Many other and individual & ts within Universities are experimenting with 
tests, notably at and at University College Medical School 
and St. George’s Hospital, ia" 
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It must be borne in mind that the results quoted below are mainly based 
on American student populations and would therefore need confirmation by 
being applied to British students. 


SECTION I. REvrEW OF INVESTIGATIONS INTO COGNITIVE TESTS FOR 
STUDENT SELECTION 


The majority of investigations in this field are variations on the same 
basic theme which consists of testing students either on admission to college 
or in the course of their first year at university and of correlating their test 
results with different academic criteria 

Size of the correlation obtained. The correlations reported by different 
investigators range between -40 and -60 [9]. While it is difficult to compare 
correlation coefficients obtained under dissimilar conditions, it is yet possible 
to arrive at some average figure. Crawford [9] states that correlations above 
-50 are achieved only rarely. Eysenck [10] obtained an average correlation 
of -58 by selecting out of several hundred investigations thirty-four which he 
considered to be exceptionally well-planned 

Differences in the size of the validity coefficients cannot be simply taken 
as denoting differences in the predictive efficacy of the tests used. It must 
be remembered that the size of a validity coefficient depends on the interplay 
of four factors ; the reliability of the test, the reliability of the criterion, the 
relative homogeneity or heterogeneity of the sample and, of course, the extent 
to which the test is successful in measuring the performance it aims at 
predicting. 

While the reliability of well standardized cognitive tests is usually satisfac- 
torily high (about -95), experimental evidence such as that reported by Hartog 
and Rhodes [18], Valentine [19] and the Scottish Council for Research in Educa- 
tion [20] indicate that examinations are far less reliable. Variations occur 
not only in the marking of the same essay or script by different examiners, 
but also in the re-marking of scripts by the same examiners after a 
year’s interval. Eysenck [10] and Crawford [9] stress the need for improving 
the reliability of the criterion if higher predictive values are to be obtained for 
any selection procedure.’ 

Differences in the degree of homogeneity of the groups tested are important 
in comparing findings from British and American Universities. Curtailment 
of the range of ability tested lowers the size of the validity coefficient that 
can be obtained [8], and there is some reason to believe that the students 
tested in British studies are more homogeneous than the American samples. 
Exact figures are not available but there is indirect evidence to indicate that the 
level of intelligence of English University students is higher than that of the 

a Quite apart from its limiting effect on prediction and guidance, the unreliability of examina- 
tions constitutes a serious problem in view of the ee ie which grant-giving authorities and 
employers place on examination results. It would ly of late, that University 
examinations have too large a share in affecting the hs te lvohcnie Sevens nbactebets twee enores 
(a) the relative unreliability of the marking, (b) the fact that the examination is a timed one in 


which tense, anxious students are at a disadvantage, and (c) that the results depend on a single, 
isolated performance. 


Ct ol - a a a ee a a 
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average American student and approximates more closely to the highly selected 
student populations of Harvard, Yale and Chicago [x90]. 

There are, however, some English studies [21, 22] in which the correlations 
obtained are so low that they cannot be explained in terms of homogeneity 
of the samples. 

It seems more likely that the use of unsuitable tests lies at the root of 
these failures. Investigators have often used tests such as the 1938 edition 
of the Progressive Matrices, which have been standardized on the general 
population. If such tests are applied to selected populations, scores are 
bunched at the upper end of the distribution curve and so fail to provide 
a sufficient range of scores which is the first prerequisite for adequate fore- 
casting. It is to be regretted that these studies are so often quoted as evidence 
of the uselessness of tests for university students.? 

General and Differential Prediction. Investigations using cognitive tests 
can be divided into those which concentrate primarily on general prediction 
of educability and those which attempt to predict the probability of success 
in different academic fields i.e. differential prediction. 

The development of tests suitable for differential prediction is relatively 
novel. Two of the main investigations are those by Thurstone [26] and by 
Crawford [9]. The latter developed an Educational Aptitude Test Battery 
which assesses verbal comprehension and reasoning, quantitative reasoning, 
mathematical aptitude, spatial visualizing and mechanical ingenuity. This 
battery is described as ‘‘ both prognostic and differential—i.e. reflecting variable 
readiness to learn in disparate areas of collegiate study ’’, 

Verbal tests of intelligence were found most highly predictive in the fields 
of arts, humanities, and economics, while tests of spatial and mechanical ability 
were most effective in the field of engineering. Ability in science tended to 
correlate best with an admixture of tests of verbal and mathematical ability. 

This problem of general and differential prediction bears upon another 
important issue on which the opinions of psychologists are divided. One 
school of thought amongst psychologists favours the use of ‘‘ factorially pure ”’ 
measures of intellectual abilities, the other the use of tests which are analogous 
to the kind of achievement asked for in the different faculties. 

The decision here seems to rest on the purpose for which the tests are 
required, Ifthe aim, on the one hand, is to find tests which will select students 
for a relatively narrow range of subjects, then the highest selective value is 
achieved by analogous tests [27]. If the aim, on the other hand, is to give 
these or similar tests to all entrants to a University, then factorially pure 
tests might be of greater value, An overall measure would be obtained to 
determine the general intellectual level of the student and the specific test 
patterns would serve to provide the student with useful information regarding 
his suitability for different academic fields. It is not maintained, of course, 
that such information should necessarily limit the student’s choice of a faculty, 


1 Raven [23], Heim [24] and Furneaux [25] are developing high-grade intelligence tests 
which should yield more promising results. 


Zz 
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but that it should serve to assist those with wide interests to choose their 
special field. 

In the inquiry at the London School of Economics, both factorially pure 
and more analogous types of tests were used. 


Section II. Review oF INVESTIGATIONS OF NON-COGNITIVE FACTORS 
IN STUDENT SELECTION 


In this section, investigations will be described which have thrown light 
on those attitudes, interests, motives and personality characteristics that 
determine the extent to which the student is able to translate intellectual 
promise into achievement. 

Such investigations are both fewer and less adequate than those dealing 
with cognitive assessment. There have been at least twenty investigations 
of cognitive aspects of student selection for each investigation of conative 
aspects, the latter being based frequently on samples of less than fifty. 

The findings in the cognitive field are relatively clear cut. By contrast, 
investigations dealing with conative assessment frequently show conflicting 
results.1 This is due to the greater difficulty of personality assessment and 
also to the fact that the measurement of personality characteristics is a 
relatively new venture. 

The relationship between conative factors and examination success has 
been investigated either by correlating results on tests, inventories or 
ratings with academic criteria [30, 31], or, by contrasting the personality, 
interests and attitudinal patterns of over- and under-achievers respectively 
(32-35].* 

The studies reviewed here deal with the relationship of academic perform- 
ance to such factors as interest in the subject-matter, motives for taking 
up a given career, definitenéss of vocational choice, type of study habits and 
overall adjustment of the student. Only those investigations will be discussed 
in which care has been taken to partial out the effect of intelligence. 


1. Investigations of Students’ Interests. 


In general, positive correlations between interest and performance have 
been found. This is exemplified by Jacobsen’s study [36] of medical students, 
that of Edmiston and Vordenberg [37] who compared high and. medium- 
interest groups with regard to their performance in several curricular fields, 
and that of Frandsen [38] who found a positive correlation between interest 
in science and achievement in natural sciences, but no significant correlation 
between social service interest and achievement in social studies. 

This absence of correlation in the field of social studies, which has been 
confirmed in other investigations, may be due to the fact that the question- 


1 For example, in some investigations, measures of neuroticism have correlated insignificantly 
with _muccess, while in others they have shown relatively substantial correlations [28, 29]. 
* Over-achievers are those whose academic performance is above the level 
by their test results; under-achievers are those who have done less well than was expected. 
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naires used in these investigations, assessed practical interest in helping and 
advising people, which is not necessarily closely related to the more theoretical 
courses of the social studies. 


2. Vocational Motives and Definiteness of Vocational Choice. 

Crawford [9] showed that those most seriously motivated, tended to 
achieve the highest grades. Vernon [17] obtained a small, although significant 
negative correlation between grades and economic or “' no alternative ’’ types 
of motives for teachi 

Related to the problem of motivation is that of the definiteness of 
vocational orientation. An interesting study dealing with this problem is that 
by Marshall and Simpson [39] who interviewed 124 students annually with 
regard to the definiteness of their vocational choice, and classified them as 
undecided, tentative or definite. They found that those who remained 
undecided throughout the four years {14 per cent) tended to do poor work. 
Borrow [40] points to conflicting results that have been obtained by different 
investigators. Two factors may account for this. First, the study by 
Marshall & Simpson [39] indicates that the time at which the definiteness of 
vocational choice is ascertained may be an important factor. Secondly, the 
definiteness or indefiniteness of vocational choice may be of varying importance 
for different courses of study. Some are more prescribed and more definitely 
vocationally orientated, e.g. chemistry and medicine. Others like sociology 
have wider curricula and serve as a general preparation but not as a semi- : 
vocational training for a wide diversity of occupations. 

In the present inquiry, students were asked to indicate the definiteness 
of their vocational choice. 


3. Students’ Study Habits. 

There has been a number of investigations into students’ study habits. 
Wrenn [30] gave a Study Habit Inventory to groups of over- and under- 
achievers, and found significant differences in their responses. This and other 
researches [40] suggest that the time spent in studying is less important 
than the effectiveness of the method of study. The groups differed significantly 
for instance in the length of time needed to ‘‘ warm up ’’, in the degree to which 
they were readily distracted by extraneous influences such as noise, and above 
all in the extent to which they planned their work. It seemed that the syste- 
matic person who distributes his time evenly, tends not to get rushed and is 
less liable to work by fits and starts, will do better than his erratic colleague. 


4. General Adjustment. 

The relation between general adjustment and academic performance has 
been investigated by the use of inventories, questionnaires, self-rating scales 
and personality tests. In view of the relatively low reliability and validity of 
adjustment inventories, it is not surprising that results are inconsistent. 


_ 4 Thus with Bell’s Adj Inventory significant correlations have been reported in one 
investigation [41], insigni ones in another [29]. 
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Vernon [17], using Boyd’s questionnaire, found that the better students 
had a significantly higher score on “‘ tenseness ’’, were more liable to ‘‘ inferiority 
complexes ’’ and were introverted rather than extroverted. On the other 
hand, they were fairly stable emotionally and had good control over their 
moods. 

These findings are more positive than those reported by other investigators. 
This is probably because the Boyd questionnaire is somewhat more disguised 
than the inventories used by other investigators, and because the inventory 
was answered anonymously. 

An instrument is only of value for selection purposes if it cannot be 
consciously distorted. Since applicants will tend to answer inventories in 
the way in which they believe the examiners would like a good student to 
reply, some alternative method of personality assessment is needed. 

A number of investigators have used the Rorschach Inkblots Test to 
discover whether there are significant differences in the personality patterns 
of achievers and non-achievers. The various studies present very similar 
findings [42-44]. First they show that under-achievers have a higher number 
of neurotic signs than the others. On the other hand while the majority of 
achievers and over-achievers were well-adjusted, there were a number who 
had responses characteristic of neurotics + 

Munroe [32] showed that prediction of academic standing by a combination 
of intelligence and Rorschach test results was superior to prediction by either 
technique alone. 

The problem of tension has been investigated by Hastings [45]. He 
differentiated High School pupils in terms of the intensity of tension displayed 
during examinations. Two weeks before and on the day of monthly, terminal 
and yearly examinations in mathematics, the pupils were tested by the Luria 
technique. They were presented with a list of words, some neutral and some 
related to mathematics, e.g. equation, number, graph. At the presentation 
of each stimulus word they were asked to depress a key with the preferred 
hand and to keep the other hand still. An indication of tension was obtained 
by measuring the amount of pressure exerted by the supposedly still hand. 
The high-tension group showed greater deviations in academic performance 
than would be predicted from their intelligence test scores. 


5. Persistence. 

In addition to these investigations dealing with overall adjustment, 
certain studies have investigated the relationship of persistence to academic 
performance. This trait has been chosen because of its likely relevance to 
achievement, and because Thornton [46], Ryans [47] and others have shown 
this trait to have general validity and to be capable of reliable assessment. 

Ratings of persistence by teachers, yielded correlations of -57 with achieve- 
ment [48]. Too much credence must not be placed on such findings, since it 


? With the Harrower Erickson group version of the Rorschach Test, Montalto [44] obtained 
correlations with academic grades ranging from -1o to -36, and Munroe [32] one of -49. 
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may be largely due to the operation of the “‘ halo effect ’’, which may have 
caused teachers to rate highly for persistence the students with good academic 
records. 

Of greater value, therefore, are correlations obtained between achieve- 
ment and tests of persistence. In Howell’s comprehensive study [49], 74 
students were given persistence tests, the majority being tests of persistence 
in the face of physical discomfort and pain. The total persistence score 
correlated -10 with intelligence and -44 with college grades. Combining the 
results on this test with intelligence test scores, he obtained a multiple corre- 
lation of -64 with academic performance, 

Similarly impressive correlations are presented by Ryans [47] who obtained 
a correlation of -48 between measures of persistence and of achievement, using 
tests measuring persistence in the face of boredom and fatigue.’ 

No investigations of student selection have yet been reported which make 
use of the War Office or the Civil Service Selection Board methods of assessing 
the candidate’s personality by observing them in group situations. 

This technique is a very promising one and it is encouraging to learn that 
it is being tried experimentally in one or two colleges. For general application, 
as it stands it is too elaborate and expensive, as it requires observation of 
candidates by trained personnel. It could therefore be used only either for 
borderline cases or alternatively in fields such as teaching and medicine where 
suitable personality is of special importance. Its possible use in a modified - 
form for the selection of University students will be discussed later. 

It is appreciated that all the findings reported above reveal factors in 
student success which are well known. They are worth serious consideration, 
however, because the findings of the reported inquiries are based upon objective 
test measurements rather than upon subjective impressions. 

It should be borne in mind that the subjects of these researches were 
students who had already been admitted and who thus had less need to impress. 
The results should be confirmed by similar experiments upon applicants for 
admission to college. Munroe’s study [32] has also shown the need to deter- 
mine the characteristic personality patterns of the student population since 
these differ from the general population, not only with regard to cognitive 
factors, but also with regard to certain conative ones. 


SEcTION III. ReEvrew oF INVESTIGATIONS OF BIOGRAPHICAL DATA AND THEIR 
RELATION TO ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


Harris’s excellent summaries [50, 51] indicate that on the whole the evi- 
dence regarding socio-economic background, type of school attended, physical 
health, etc., is conflicting, with most of the correlations being low, or even 
insignificant. 

The evidence is, however, unanimous in showing the value of a students’ 
school record for predicting future academic performance.. The American 
studies usually correlate High School Graduation rank (the nearest equivalent 

+ Thornton [46] has described such tests as measuring “ plodder” characteristics. 
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to the English School Certificate) with University Examination results. Corre- 
lations obtained are in the region of -50 and -55 [52-58]. A multiple correlation 
obtained by suitably combining High School rank and intelligence test results 
gives a better prediction than either measure alone. 

It is to be expected that performance at school, if reliably assessed, would 
predict University performance. Much the same factors are at work in the 
two situations, namely ability, good motivation, persistence and good study 
habits. 

Vernon [59], in his follow-up study of the Civil Service Selection procedure, 
found that the three referee reports, one of which usually evaluated the candi- 
dates’ performance at school, compared favourably in their predictive value 
with objective tests and examinations. 

In view of these findings, attempts were made in the present inquiry to 
obtain some measure of the students’ school records. Each student was asked 
to indicate the number of credits and/or distinctions he had obtained whether 
in School Certificate or in Matriculation. Unfortunately, the practices of 
different School Certificate Examination Boards vary widely in what they call 
one or two subjects; thus one student with 11 credits had obtained several 
in Drawing and Art alone! Such disparity renders analysis of the records 
quite valueless. 

There is a further difficulty. Some schools urge their ee to take a large 
variety of subjects in School Certificate or Matriculation: others allow the 
minimum number only to be taken, in the hope that the students would master 
these more efficiently. Consequently, the number of credits a student had 
obtained depended not only upon his ability and studiousness, but also upon 
the policy of his school. 

In view of the importance of school performance in forecasting success 
at University, some effort should be made to transform the varied -School 
Certificate results so as to permit direct comparison between them. This could 
be done by converting results from different Boards into standard scores based 
on the distribution of marks for a given Board in a-single year.1 Direct 
comparison would then be possible. Such a transformation might be especially 
useful with the proposed General Education Certificate and could be supple- 
mented by information obtained from the cumulative record cards. 


DISCUSSION 
The results quoted in the review indicate clearly that the psychologist 
has a useful role to play in student selection. His functions are primarily 
of two kinds. First, he can ascertain how far specific psychological methods 
such as tests and inventories can help in selection. Secondly, and even more 


In this connection, it is noteworthy that all-existing studies on the usefulness 


1 The problem has been solved in Scottish education by the provision of a central system 
ot sunihdnd-ahidh to Chahedank torte SEE. si : 
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of school performance in predicting academic success have been carried out 
by psychologists rather than by educationalists or statisticians. The psycho- 
logist is very well aware of the difference between the ‘‘ face validity ’’ of any 
given technique and its true validity as determined by statistical evidence. 
The importance of this distinction seems, however, to be less well appreciated 
by non-psychologists. Although many members of Universities have written 
articles concerning the inadequacy of different types of entrance examinations, 
none has reported any quantitative data in support of his criticism.’ 

The above review has shown that the prediction of the non-intellectual 
factors making for academic success has proved difficult, although promising 
results have been achieved. While it is not suggested that tests of personality 
should at present be used in a routine manner for selection, the results are 
sufficiently encouraging to make further experimentation worth while. 

The position with regard to tests of cognitive ability is quite different. 
In all those studies where suitable, specially designed tests for measuring high- 
grade intelligence have been used, substantial correlations of between -5 and -6 
have been reported. Assuming a selection ratio of 3: 1 and a failure rate in 
the Final examinations of 15 per cent (such as exists at the London School 
of Economics), then a correlation of «5 would reduce the failure rate to 3 per cent. 
These figures clearly indicate that such tests could assist in one of the main 
objectives of selection, namely to reduce the number of students who will not 
be able to pass the examinations. 

The reduction would be even more substantial if the findings were applied 
to the Intermediate failure rate, which at the London School of Economics, 
for instance, is 23 per cent. Assuming the same selection ratio, and the same 
size of correlation coefficient, failure rate would be reduced from 23 per cent 
to 8 per cent. Since at present failure at the Intermediate level tends to 
preclude the student from remaining at University, it would seem kinder to 
use tests of ability on entry and so reduce the number that have to be ‘‘ weeded 
out ’’ at the end of their first year at University. This is particularly desirable 
since students know that the Intermediate examination has a high failure rate 
and are therefore subjected to a great strain early in their University careers 
—a circumstance which is unlikely to prove beneficial if they are to develop 
the independent and original turn of mind which a University training should 
help to foster. 

In spite of dissatisfaction with existing selection methods, of the mass 
of evidence in favour of psychological methods and of the relative ease of 
administering intelligence tests, few departments have adopted them. 

There appear to be three main objections : 

(1) Investigations in this country have been relatively unsatisfactory in 
demonstrating the usefulness of tests of cognitive ability. As explained above, 
this has been largely due to the use of tests unsuited to the high intellectual 
level of university students. 


1An is the study of the Scottish Council for Research in Education. “ 
nostic value o' subvesllty Gigeaian cosindeadiaia te Soemenk ©, Scot. Counc. Res. Educ. hil a 
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(2) The second type of objection is usually vaguely expressed but tends 
to be along the following lines: Tests of the multiple choice type cannot 
ascertain the student’s literacy, and his ability to put thoughts on paper 
and to organize his material. Further, such tests can give no indication of 
originality of thought, and are impersonal, mechanical and smack of mass 
production. Moreover, selection should not be based on brains alone and these 
tests can give no indication of whether the applicant is of the “ right 
type’’. 5 
It would appear that all these objections are founded upon a misconception 
of what intelligence tests do. These tests measure no more than an individual’s 
intellectual endowment, and do not attempt to forecast the application of that 
endowment in creative work. They would therefore never be used as the 
sole method of selection, but would serve only to help to detect those whose 
intellectual endowment is relatively poor. 

A parallel can be drawn from the field of Officer Selection. It had been 
experimentally found that a certain minimum level of intelligence was an 
essential prerequisite for the efficient performance of an officer’s duties, but 
that over and above that minimum level, factors other than intelligence 
determined an individual’s aptitude for the officer role. In consequence the 
candidate’s intelligence was first assessed and this information made available 
to those who used other techniques for a fuller investigation of the candidate’s 
general suitability. 

The objection that the tests are impersonal and mechanical is a strange 
one, since it seems to confuse the techniques by which tests are marked, 
with the purpose to which the tests are put. Rapid and accurate methods of 
assessment are essential since numbers sitting for entrance examinations are 
often very large. This means that any one member of the University staff 
may have to mark so many scripts that he cannot spend sufficient time on 
each. This makes it essential to use in addition objective mechanically-scored 
tests whose reliability is unaffected by the number of applicants. 

(3) The third type of objection is one which is subject to experimental veri- 
fication. It is said that, since intelligence tests measure ability “‘in the raw’, 
and since entrance examinations are so designed as to assess ability in the 
context in which it will be required at University, tests could add nothing to 
what is assessed more adequately by the customary examinations. This is 
a point which certainly requires careful study by subjecting a population of 
applicants to both tests and examinations and then determining the correlation 
between each of these and later performance. Such an experimental com- 
parison has been made in the inquiry to be reported and the results lend o 
support to this criticism. 

It thus appears that the common objections to the use of intelligence tests 
are largely due to a misunderstanding of the objectives and the potentialities 
of such tests. There can be little doubt that they can be used to provide 
reliable and valuable information of a very important aspect of the student’s 
suitability. 
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The P.E.P. report* has stressed the need for reducing the number of 
applicants to manageable proportions by the introduction of some preliminary 
selection screens so as to enable the staff to devote more time to the considera- 
tion of borderline cases. It would appear that the most effective preliminary 
screen would consist of an intelligence test, suitably standardized on English 
student populations, plus some reliable estimate of the students’ performance 
at school. Minimum levels for these two devices would take into account 
both the selection ratio and the minimum levels of ability and school perform- 
ance which had been found experimentally to be essential for success at 
University. 

Candidates, whose results on tests of ability and whose wetecl records 
are well above the calculated minima, might be accepted after only a cursory 
interview. Similarly, those who have very poor results both at school and 
on the intelligence test, might be rapidly rejected. 

This would make it possible for more time to be devoted to those whose 
results lay very near the critical range, and to those with discrepant results, 
These students might be asked to take further written examinations of the 
essay and general paper type and be given individual or board interviews. 
Since the procedure would be experimental, careful record-keeping would be 
essential so that validation studies could be carried out to determine whether 
the impression formed by the interviewer, the written examination, the school 
record, or the test proved the most informative. This would make it possible _ 
to allot suitable weights to each of these procedures. 

Such a method would have two advantages. First, it would dispense 
with the intensive cramming required by the usual kind of academic entrance 
examination. Secondly, it would enable Admission Deans to devote all their 
skill to those most in need of it, namely the borderline applicants. 

The technique outlined would also ensure that no one is rejected on 
intelligence test results alone, but that the tests would find their appropriate 
place not as the sole selecting device, but as a valuable tool in the armory 
of the selectors.* 

Decisions as to what kinds of selection procedures are best must depend 
solely upon experimental evidence. Such an experimental approach is time- 
consuming and laborious, but is the only method which can ensure that selection 
is carried out as well as possible in our present state of knowledge. 

‘ 
2 Tisestiom has already been drawn to their use in counselling, since knowledge of the 


student’s level of ability will be of value to the supervisor in determining whether the student is 
working to capacity. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. Robert H. Lowie. International Library of Sociology | 
and Social Reconstruction, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1950. Pp. 465. 
£I. 5S. 


Amongst American anthropologists Professor Lowie holds the position of the 
leading authority on social organization. After three introductory chapters the book 
has six on “ social institutions”’ (kinship, marriage, property, law, religion and 
education) and five on “ social units ’’ (from the family to the State) and four final 
chapters give condensed accounts of four societies : the Crow Indians of North America, 
the Bueines of Melanesia, the Shilluk of the Sudan and Imperial Austria. A great 
number and variety of illustrative facts are assembled from a wide range of reading. 

‘The book is best understood if it is seen in historical perspective in relation 
to the development of ethnology in the United States. Professor Lowie was a pupil 
of Franz Boas, and has remained his follower, In this book he is dealing in his own 
way with the problem formulated by Boas sixty years ago. In 1888 Boas wrote: 
“‘ A comparison of the social life of different peoples proves that the foundations of 
their cultural development are remarkably uniform. It follows from this that there 
are laws to which this development is subject. Their discovery is the second, perhaps 
the more important aim of our science.” Boas described the first aim of ethnology 
as being to provide “ histories of the cultures of diverse tribes which have been 
the subject of study’, and in 1896 he wrote about this as follows: “I fully agree 
with those anthropologists who claim that this is not the ultimate aim of our science, 
because the general laws, though implied in such a description, cannot be clearly 
formulated nor their relative value appreciated without a thorough comparison of 
the manner in which they become manifest in different cultures.” 

Throughout the book Professor Lowie has in mind the question whether it is 
or is not possible to discover laws of social phenomena. On this he writes: “ Of 
course not even a series of failures can disprove the possibility of ‘ historical laws ’. 
However, the use of the term ‘law’ im any of the social sciences should be dis- 
countenanced as pretentiously boastful.’’ The author does not explain what he 
means by a law and more particularly by an “historical law’’, but it is evident 
that it is something different from the sociological laws that are sought by some 
anthropologists or the laws formulated by economists such as those relating to 
“inflation ’’ or to the “ business cycle’’. 

The kind of problem that chiefly interests Professor Lowie in this connection 
is that of explaining the existence of a particular feature of social life in a number 
of societies between which it is unlikely that there has been any historical connection. 
In the chapter on kinship he writes: “ Kinship usages are among the most baffling 
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as well as the most fascinating social phenomena. For one thing their distribution 
raises insoluble problems. Peoples utterly unrelated and separated by thousands 
of miles have customs that are not merely similar but identical in details.” 

examples is mentioned the custom found in many parts of the world by which a 
mother-in-law and her son-in-law must avoid social contact. At one time it was 
a favourite pastime of writers on primitive society to make guesses or conjectures 
as to the origin or cause of this custom, as of many others. It seems as if Professor 
Lowie thinks of these speculations as being attempts to discover historical laws. 
There has been a steadily increasing number of anthropologists during the last 
forty years who think that these conjectural and unverifiable hypotheses are a 
wrong-headed and foolish waste of time. For a scientist it is absurd to imagine that 
it is possible to discover laws of social change otherwise than by the analysis and 
comparison of instances of actual changes that have been observed or recorded with 
a Sufficiency of detailed information. We have no authentic detailed record of any 
instance in which the custom of avoiding the mother-in-law was adopted by a society 
which formerly did not have that custom. 

Professor Lowie’s conclusion is that though after sixty years from the time 
when Boas wrote the passage quoted above anthropologists do not seem to have 
been able to formulate any valid “ historical laws ’’, nevertheless ‘‘ results to date 
suggest that ‘ generalizations of limited validity ’ are wholly possible”. There are 
innumerable examples of such generalizations in the book, ‘‘ By and large, super- 
naturalism is less divisive in the simpler than in the more complex societies ”’ (p. 182). 
“ As a rule the social standing of-a religious functionary is a favourable one, but 
with notable exceptions.” “‘ Because of the tremendous hold of religious and magical 
beliefs on human beings they naturally tend to influence whatever phases of social 
life are important’’ (p. 191). These examples are taken at haphazard. One 
generalization ‘‘ of limited validity ’’ to which the author draws attention in his 
Preface as being a significant feature of the book is that of ‘‘ the potency of economic 
forces’ by virtue of which “‘ certain specific changes in the economic life have led 
to specific modifications in the social life ’’. 

Readers may be expected to ask what is the purpose of these generalizations, 
There is no perceptible attempt to combine them together into some kind of theory. 
They are presented as if they had some sort of value and significance in themselves. 
If we are interested in the social history of the Chukchi or the Lapps the changes 
that occur when :they take to herding reindeer are significant, and the careful 
examination of thém should be a part of an historical study (pp. 26-9). Thestudy of 
such processes when there is adequate evidence has clearly a value of its own. But 
what, if anything, is added when we proceed to the generalization that changes in 
the way in which a people obtain their subsistence lead to a number of other changes 
in their social life ? What significant additions to our knowledge and understanding 
of human society are provided by these generalizations “ of limited validity ’’ ? 

Sixty years ago Tylor suggested and used a method by which he thought to 
arrive at statistical correlations of particular features of social life. The method is 
to take a certain number of societies, each of which is to be treated as a unit for 
statistical purposes. Then certain selected “‘ unit characters’’ are taken, such, for 
example, as the custom of avoidance of the wife’s mother. The distribution of two 
unit characters in selected societies is then examined to see whether they occur 
tagather. in such.» mumber of igatences thet % com be dntaned, Cael. the emepeation 
is not the result of chance, 
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Anyone with an elementary knowledge of statistical method will have very 
serious criticisms to make of this procedure. Let us take anexample. Tylor thought 
that he could show that the custom of avoidance of the wife’s mother is correlated 
positively with the custom of what he called “‘ removal’’ by which on marriage a 
man went to live with his wife’s parents. The rules relating to behaviour towards 
a wife’s mother vary over a wide range from rules that the son-in-law must be respect- 
ful and must avoid any reference to sexual matters in his conversation in her presence 
through such rules as those that he may not utter her name or eat food with her, 
or food that she has cooked, to the custom of full avoidance in which a man may 
never speak to his mother-in-law or meet her face to face, and must observe the 
same rule of behaviour towards any woman whose daughter he might possibly be 
permitted to marry. The definition of a ‘‘ unit character ”’ labelled ‘‘ mother-in-law 
avoidance ’’ is therefore something on which the statistician has to make a more or 
less arbitrary decision. Further, there are a very large number of tribes of Australian 
aborigines, and all those about which we have information have a custom by which 
a man must rigidly avoid all social contact with the mother of any woman whom 
he might legally marry. They also have the custom by which a wife goes to live 
with her husband and his kin. If we take each Australian tribe as one statistical 
unit then Tylor’s supposed statistical correlation is entirely disproved. We could 
only regard it as having any probability if we treated all the Australian aborigines, 
with their two or three hundred distinct tribes, as being one unit society for statistical 


The method was neglected by social scientists, doubtless one reason being its 
exceedingly unsatisfactory character from the point of view of statistical method. 
It has now been revived and is being used by Professor Murdock at Yale. Although 


Professor Lowie has several acute criticisms to offer of the results that have been 
published he still thinks that Murdock has “ revived a potentially. very valuable 
method’’, Supposing there is discovered by this method some positive correlation 
between two unit characters (or culture traits as they are called in America), this 
only gives us in a statistical or pseudo-statistical form what Professor Lowie calls 
generalizations of limited validity. What do we do with them when we have got 
them? What conclusions can we draw from them? Tylor had a perfectly clear 
idea of what he hoped to get from the method ; he hoped to produce evidence of 
a historical change in human society from systems of matrilineal institutions to 
systems of patrilineal institutions. But Professor Lowie says that this “ attempt 
to convert correlations into an historical sequence must be-regarded as abortive ’’. 

For some anthropologists their subject is a kind of historical study and its 
task is to reconstruct the history of human society. But the societies with which 
they specially deal have no history in the limited sense of the historian since there 
are no records and documents relating to their past. The problem for these anthro- 
pologists is how to write an authentic account of the events and conditions of the 
unrecorded past. Some of them entertained the illusory hope that it might be 
possible by some means to discover historical or causal laws, from which they could 
conclude that a certain feature of a particular society must be the result of a certain 
process of social change. Professor Lowie joins the large number of anthropologists 
who have held that to look for laws of that kind is an utterly futile proceeding. So 
the “‘ historical anthropologists ’’ have to ask themselves: ‘‘ How can we reconstruct 
the history of a human society without the help of any historical records? ”’ 
Professor Lowie seems to have the idea that some help can be obtained from 
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* generalizations of limited validity’, particularly if they are put into a statistical 
or pseudo-statistical form. It is not at all clear how these generalizations are going 
to be of help in the reconstruction of history ; as they stand they are of no use to 
the comparative sociologist who is seeking to discover, not “ historical’ laws but 
valid generalizations of an entirely different kind. 

For the reader who is not an anthropologist the book not only offers a selection 
of facts on various aspects of social organization, but can also serve as a suitable 
introduction to what is called in the United States “ historical anthropology ”’. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWNE. 


KINGSHIP AND THE GODS: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as 
the Integration of Society and Nature. Henri Frankfort. University of 
Chicago Press, 1948 (London, C.U.P., 27s. 6d.). 


Dr. Frankfort’s book is an exploration of the borderland where the study of 
antiquity, the sociology of religion and the ethnology of contemporary primitive 
mankind meet and fuse. An ethnologist and Africanist, like the present reviewer, 
sees it inevitably against the background of Frazer’s great work The Golden Bough ; 
for its central subject is the divine kingship, the significance of which in human 
social evolution Frazer was the first to underline. But there is a big difference, 
both of matter and of method, between this book and Frazer’s. Dr. Frankfort’s 
formulation of his problem has a Durkheimian flavour, and his method resembles 
that of the ethnologists who stress the wholeness and singularity of every people’s 
culture rather than the similarities between isolated institutions of diverse societies. 
He quotes Ruth Benedict with approval ; and in one of his scattered references to 
Frazer insists that the specific differences between Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
civilization which are in the forefront of his treatment are of more fundamental 
importance than the abstract generic similarities Frazer made so much of. This 
is, in the reviewer’s opinion, a big advance. The obsession with magic, the narrow 
intellectualism, the guesswork, the barely concealed arrogance which so sharply date 
Frazer are flung overboard. Instead, Dr. Frankfort gives us an analysis of ancient 
Near Eastern kingship showing the institution as at once the pinnacle and the epitome 
of a cosmology which is viewed as an “ integration ’’ of the life and history of a 
people with the order of Nature. 

This analysis is carried out with a sympathy for the subject matter which 
only a scholar deeply versed in the historico-archezological source material could 
have attained. Detailed references make it easy for even a layman to see that 
Dr. Frankfort keeps his argument in line with the best attested interpretations of 
the source material. His own chief contribution lies in the selection he has made 
from this material and in the impressive skill with which he weaves together a 
mass of detail. Without deviating from the path of scholarly sobriety he manages 
to convey a feeling of the drama, the mystery and even the tragedy enshrined in 
the ancient civilizations of the Near East. If at the end the ethnologist accustomed 
to living cultures puts down the book with a feeling of slight disappointment, this 
is the fault of the material not of the author. Archeological remains and historical 
records are not enough to provide a picture of the totality of a civilization. The 
most tangible link between “‘ society ’’ and “ nature ”’ is the economic organization ; 
but of this little can be discovered from such records ; and this applies also to political 
organization sensu strictu—the work of judges, administrators and tax collectors, 
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the facts of war and civil war, the relations of classes and castes, etc. Yet it is just 
this sort of information which has, in modern ethnological and historical research, 
deepened our understanding of the symbolism projected on to kings, gods, animals 
and other elements of “nature’’ or “the cosmos’. Dr. Frankfort is aware of 
this and does his best to fill the gaps. Nevertheless and inevitably his study. is 
largely confined to the sphere of politico-religious ritual and symbolism, and to the 
theologies of the priesthood. To say this is not to underestimate the importance 
of such studies ; it points only to their limitations, and these are apparent in Dr. 
Frankfort’s book. 

A review is not the place to attempt a summary of so tightly packed a book. 
Only the main themes and arguments can be commented on. The basic postulate 
is stated in the first few pages. “ The ancients experienced human life as part of 
a widely spreading network of connections which reached into the hidden depths 
of nature and the powers that rule nature.... Whatever was significant was 
imbedded in the life of the cosmos, and it was precisely the king’s function to maintain 
the harmony of that integration.’’ But very different views prevailed in Egypt 
and in Mesopotamia “as to the nature of their king and as to the temper of the 
universe... ."’ These differences are connected with climate and natural environ- 
ment. As a result the Egyptians viewed the universe as essentially static and life 
as everlasting, and denied the reality of death. Their ruler was not deified, he was 
a god incarnate who freed society from fear and uncertainty at the cost of liberty. 
Mesopotamian culture, on the other hand, was pervaded by a sense of insecurity, 
of anxiety, and of human frailty. The inevitability of death was accepted and 
religion sought to maintain life among men, crops and animals “ by harmonizing 
the life of the community with that of nature through the festivals’’. Their king 
was but a man subject to heavy religious burdens arising out of the never-ending 
anxiety lest the will of the gods be misunderstood and catastrophe ensue. In 
developing his arguments Dr. Frankfort cites some of the familiar ethnological 
information from East Africa where, he says (in agreement with a view supported 
by the late Professor :C. G. Seligman), we find survivors of the “ substratum out of 
which Egyptian culture arose ”’. 

It is characteristic of Dr. Frankfort’s scholarship that this basic postulate, 
though frequently brought to the reader’s attention, is not allowed to dictate the 
presentation of his material. For it is, in the reviewer’s opinion, too general and 
abstract to explain the crucial features of the politico-religious systems described. 
It applies to every religious system ever invented by mankind. The significant 
thing is not the connection with “ nature ’’ but the particular history, social organiza- 
tion and psychological texture of the society concerned. Nor are the other quasi- 
theoretical formulas interpolated here and there in the analysis of much help— 
e.g. the frequent attribution of symbolic identifications to “‘ the tendency toward 
the concrete which characterizes mythopceic thought ”’ or the inability of the ancients 
to “abstract from emotional reality”. Dr. Frankfort goes much deeper in his 
descriptive emphases. 

To an ethnologist, the picture of Egyptian cosmology that emerges has striking 
parallels, in whole or in part, in many tribes of Africa and also of other parts of the 
world. Indeed Egyptian politico-religious institutions might almost be classified 
as totemism of the classical Australian type carried to the most sophisticated and 
elaborate logical and psychological extreme. The ability of such a system of thought, 
which appears to handle reality always through a screen of complex symbolism, to 
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survive in association with a highly developed technology and system of government 
is a fascinating problem not touched on. An approach in terms of a theory of 
totemism might throw light on the reasons why the king was a god incarnate. Again, 
it is not perhaps surprising that Mesopotamian cosmology is in many respects 
markedly reminiscent of certain African politico-religious systems in which the 
dominant principle is ancestor worship transfigured into a worship of the gods 
identified with natural forces, and in which calendar festivals figure as crucial “ inte- 
grating’ institutions. What is most clear and cogent in Dr. Frankfort’s analysis 
is the recurrence of the ideas of creation, procreation and resurrection in Egyptian 
religion and the piling up of symbolism around them. By contrast, the Meso- 
potamians seem to have been obsessed with the problem of Fate. There is material 
here for a revealing comparative study of. politico-religious systems and concepts 
covering a very wide range of societies. But this would require a more finished 
theory of ritual and of symbolism than Dr. Frankfort uses. 

Dr. Frankfort’s discussion of such familiar subjects as the Sed festival, the 
Osiris cult and the Mesopotamian calendar festivals opened up new lines of thought 
to the reviewer. The place of Osiris as the pivotal image in the all-embracing mytho- 
logical and ritual world picture is subtly brought out ; and the clarification of Osiris’s 
connection with the resurrection theme in its numerous ramifications goes to the 
root of the king’s divinity. It may be suggested that great insight would be gained 
if these data were examined in the light of modern depth-psychological theory. 
Dr. Frankfort’s observation that in Mesopotamian religion the female is the source 
of life, whereas the Egyptians “ ascribed creation exclusively to male deities ’’, taken 
in conjunction with the apparent sanctification of the incest motif among the latter 
as against the “‘ conscience ’’ motif among the former would be the obvious starting 
point for such an examination. 

The book ends with a short epilogue on the Hebrews, whose king was neither 
a god incarnate nor a chosen servant of the gods but an hereditary, primarily secular 
leader. This contrast rounds off the study in an effective way. 

Dr. Frankfort’s book brings into focus valuable hypotheses about the varieties 
of politico-religious authority found in the ancient Near East. His demonstration 
of how politico-religious authority was rooted in the total cosmology should offer 
a fruitful lead to all students of this problem in both primitive and developed cultures, 

It hardly needs to be said that this book is excellently produced. The plates 
are an essential contribution to the exposition and not, as so often happens, a mere 
embellishment, and a detailed index makes cross-reference easy. The only serious 
misprint noticed is Farrell for Farnell, p. 410, n. 44. 

M. FORTEs. 


DELINQUENCY AND HUMAN NATURE, D.H, Stott. Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, Comely Park House, Dunfermline, Fife, 1950. 

The present reviewer is finding himself in the rather awkward position of a 
juryman who has already heard and read more about the case than may be good 
for the impartiality of his judgment. There is the added difficulty that in most 
of the verdicts so far pronounced in public the author has been honourably acquitted 
with the highest praise, whereas in private conversations the tendency has not 
infrequently been to charge him with the most atrocious crimes against the rules of 
scientific research. The almost unanimous chorus of printed eulogy was probably 
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quite enough in itself to infuriate some of the more critically minded, and it cannot 
be denied that Dr. Stott has done his very best to deserve the condemnation as well 
as the flowers. 

The author’s selection of his material, his technique of study and his major 
findings have by now become so widely known that it may be tedious to describe 
them here at great length. Commissioned by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
to carry out an intensive study of a group of delinquent boys at a Senior Approved 
School in England he was fortunate enough to be able to spend four years there 
engaged in his research, ostensibly, though not technically, a member of the Staff 
of the School. Although he appeared first as the member in charge of the School’s 
Club the boys soon discovered that he was a psychologist by training, which, Dr. 
Stott believes, made it easier for him to gain their confidence. The sample used 
for the investigation consisted of 102 youths aged between fifteen and eighteen, 
taken in the order of their arrival, with the only exception of those who absconded 
or were transferred elsewhere too soon to be thoroughly observed. The criticism 
has been made that a sample of boys committed to an Approved School is too highly 
selected to be representative. It is obvious that Dr. Stott’s group contains a larger 
proportion of boys from broken or otherwise unhappy homes than a group of boys 
placed on probation, as this is one of the most important factors in determining 
the decision of the Magistrates. On the whole, however, the author shows himself 
sufficiently aware of this and makes no claim that his findings should be regarded 
as throughout applicable to the young delinquent as such. It might be added that, 
as in previous researches juvenile delinquency has all too often been studied without 
due discrimination between the casual and the persistent lawbreaker, it is particularly 
welcome that the present investigation should have been confined to the latter as 
the more difficult of the two categories. Nevertheless, there may be a danger that 
the limited character of Dr. Stott’s findings might be overlooked by the general 
reader, especially as the author himself seems occasionally inclined to ignore it and 
to dogmatize about “ the delinquent ”’ in general. 

No control group was used for the research. To correct one-sided impressions 
it might have been advantageous to obtain such a group consisting of probation 
cases, but for technical reasons this was perhaps not feasible. We do not blame 
Dr. Stott for his failure to use a control group. It is the explanation which he offers 
to justify this failure that is open to criticism. After duly stressing, in the more 
popular part of his book, the all-too real danger of confusing statistical correlations 
with causes (pp. I-2)—a warning that we can hardly hear too often—he reconsiders 
the pros and cons of the control group technique in his Appendix on ‘‘ Method and 
Future Research ’’ (p. 416) in a way which seems to betray a misconception of the 
value of that technique if applied by competent statisticians. Quite rightly he says : 
“Tn one situation it is just as heinous not to use statistics as it is in another to use 
them ’”’ (p, 418), but his further remarks do not show convincingly that his was a 
situation where it would have been wrong to employ a control group provided it was 
well matched and the technique of holding certain factors constant was intelligently 
used. Such control group material might even have made him more reluctant to 
regard family difficulties as the only possible explanation of serious anti-social 
conduct, 

The method of investigation actually employed by the author was, first, a 
formal interview lasting two to two-and-a-half hours, mostly spent in general con- 
versation and various psychological tests, followed by a visit to the parents, frequent 
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informal contacts with the boys in the Club and the author’s home and talks with 
members of the Staff on individual boys. Obviously, the author has spared no 
effort to study his material thoroughly, and his case histories seem to indicate that 
he was successful in gaining the confidence of the boys and often of their parents 
as well. Most of these histories make interesting reading. If the final impression 
is one of monotony, this is not the author’s fault, and there was no need to stress 
somewhat apologetically that without so much detail his findings would have been 
“ difficult of acceptance even to the intelligent and unprejudiced enquirer ”’ (p. 350). 

Of what kind are these findings which, the author thinks, will be so difficult 
to swallow? Right at the beginning, he tells us how surprised he was to find that 
these lads were not the desperadoes he had expected them to be ; that most of 
them were “ very likeable and human people”’ (p. 4). This admission—and there 
are other similar ones in the book—is symptomatic of the major weakness of the 
whole work, Dr. Stott’s apparent failure before embarking upon his own limited 
research to make himself familiar with the whole problem of juvenile delinquency 
and the reformatory system of this country and with the literature dealing with 
them. Even if this-would have taken up a year or more of his time, it would have 
been time well spent—instead of, as he seems to have feared, spoiling the freshness 
of his approach, it would have made it easier for him to keep the proper balance 
between his own findings and the knowledge already existing in our field. This 
applies in particular to the study of the psychological literature on juvenile delin- 
quency. Dr. Stott has deliberately ignored his predecessors except Cyril Burt, John 
‘Bowlby and perhaps Healy and Bronner, with the result that he has become inclined 
to over-estimate the originality of his findings. Passing now to the latter, he dis- 
tinguishes among his group of boys five major motives leading to delinquency, with 
a great deal of overlapping between them—wmotives referring, as he stresses (pp. 13, 
328), not to different personality types but to types of psychological reaction (later 
on, p. 348, he makes the concession that as in certain people one type of reaction 
may be dominant one might for convenience sake also refer to types of persons) : 
(1) Avoidance-excitement, present in 53 cases: “‘ the lad threw himself into a round 
of diversions and escapades as a means of keeping at bay what was to him an anxiety 
too poignant to be faced ’’ (p. 352 and the whole of Chapter II). The anxiety is 
invariably due to the family situation, and the delinquency mostly takes the form 
of breakings. (2) Spite, retaliation and resentment against the parents, arising from 
a feeling of unwantedness which drives him to commit spectacular offences to annoy 
his parents and to force them to pay more attention to himself (“ delinquent- 
attention ’’). This was identified in 42 cases. (3) In 20 cases, mostly closely allied 
to No. 2, this state of emotional uncertainty leads to attempts to test the parents’ 
loyalty by resorting to crime (p. 356). (4) Withdrawal-reaction, present in 55 cases 
and developing when a boy had for several years been unable to establish an affection- 
ate relationship with a parent or parent substitute and especially when he felt that 
the parent was anxious to get rid of him. This withdrawal-reaction, while less likely 
than the previous ones to lead to spectacular crimes, has in the long run the most 
serious social consequences, particularly when it reaches a stage where the boy 
gives up the active struggle for parental affection. The original type of offence, 
mostly stealing from parents, becomes replaced by misconduct of a sly and callous 
nature, in a few cases even by near-psychotic outbreaks of violence (pp. 356, 360-1). 
Frequently, this intolerable situation leads to offences committed in order to secure 
removal from home. (5) Inferiority-compensation, found in 21 cases (p. 357). Later 
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on, only three categories, withdrawal, demonstrative reaction and avoidance, are 
mentioned as the “ three major delinquency producing maladies ”’ (p. 380). 

Our criticism of Dr. Stott’s system of classification, expressed as briefly as 
possible, is this: while agreeing with his categories we doubt their originality. If 
the author had taken the trouble to consult the literature he would have found 
most of these categories in the writings of David Wills, H. D. Jennings White and 
others. Dr. Jennings White’s “general delinquency” (Guide to Mental Health, 
p- 114), for example, corresponds fairly closely to Stott’s ‘‘ delinquency-attention ’’ 
and his “‘ general criminality ’’ to the more serious stage 7 “ withdrawal ’’. David 
Wills had already something to say on the need for “ testing-out’” how far to go 
as a potential cause of delinquency and also on over-solicitude and ambivalence in 
the attitude of delinquents towards their parents. Equally, in August Aichhorn’s 
Wayward Youth and the writings of his followers the author might have found a 
great deal of material and ideas to confirm his own and to make his task so much 
easier that, relieved of some of the initial spade work, he might have been able 
to travel farther than he has actually done. ‘‘ From the beginning,”’ he writes 
(p. 8), “I made up my mind to leave aside all the current categories of abnormal 
behaviour and of mental disease, for several reasons. Firstly, I felt that to start 
afresh with the naive observation (in the scientific sense) of the data would lead 
to a more accurate and unprejudiced appraisal of the essential processes. Secondly, 
there is far from agreement even among the writers of psychiatric textbooks as to 
the classification or nature of mental diseases.’’ Surely, this cannot justify such 
superficial and misleading criticisms as those of the psychiatric term of “‘ schizo- 
phrenia ”’ (pp. 8, 89, 112, 240, 250!). Stott’s anti-Freudian bias appears in his 
remarks on “ repression ’’ which he replaces by “ avoidance’’ (p. 14), on “ sym- 
bolism’’ (pp. 80, 145) and in particular on the fundamental psycho-analytical 
conception of the criminal seeking punishment out of a sense of guilt (pp. 30-1, 88). 
If Freud is to be refuted at all in this field, a higher level of argument will be required— 
not tospeak of the treatment meted out tosuch minor gods as Alfred Adler whose name 
is not even mentioned in spite of the important place allotted, with different interpre- 
tation, to such Adlerian concepts as inferiority-compensation and refusal to co-operate. 

Notwithstanding such shortcomings, this is no doubt a book of very real value 
because of its wealth of detailed case material and for its many fine remarks on a 
great variety of subjects, for example, heredity, ‘‘ moral sense ’’, “‘ lowering of moral 
standards ’’, cinema and many more. If the author could be persuaded to abandon 
his scientific isolation, his ‘‘ avoidance ’’ of contact with the broader stream of modern 
criminological research, Criminology might well have to expect a great deal from him. 


HERMANN MANNHEIM. 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE NEW SOCIETY. Harold J. Laski. Allen and Unwin. 
Ios. 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS. Isaac Deutscher. Royal Institute of International 
- Affairs. 7s. 6d. 


Trade Unions in the New Society is the title of Professor Laski’s last book, 
made up of a series of ‘‘ Sidney Hillman Lectures” which he delivered last year in 
the United States. Dedicated to the memory of Hillman, the most sagacious Trade 
Union leader the American movement has yet produced, and addressed to an 
American “ liberal”’ audience, they are concerned most of all with the problems 
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confronting the Trade Unions in the United States, and only secondarily with British 
conditions, about which they have none the less a good deal to say. Broadly, 
Professor Laski’s thesis is that in capitalist societies the Trade Unions are faced with 
a State and with a body of law heavily weighted on the side of the defence of property 
rights and therewith heavily biased against the human claims of labour. The 
assumptions on which judges, politicians and administrators proceed in such societies 
involve that, in any conflict which threatens seriously to interrupt the normal working 
of economic institutions, the State and the law courts will tend to throw their weight 
strongly against the workers, and will be able to do so in such a way as to appear, 
at any rate superficially, to be protecting the rights of the general public against 
a disturbing sectional interest. This natural bias of capitalist societies, Professor 
Laski argues, cannot be countered except on the political plane. The Trade Unions 
cannot offset it by acting as one pressure group among others, however powerfully 
they may organize for this purpose. Indeed, by accepting the role of a pressure 
group, he argues, they stultify their own case and disqualify themselves from putting 
forward the real logic of their demands—which is that they stand for a social order 
based primarily not on the sanctity of property or “‘ free enterprise ’’, but on the 
claims of men as men to count as the repositories of social values. These claims 
involve not merely concessions by capitalism to the organized power of the workers, 
but a change in the fundamental principles of social policy which can be effected 
only by a State power favourable to the democratic human point of view. Accord- 
ingly, Professor Laski urges again and again the need for the American Trade Unions 
to follow the British example by entering politics, not merely as a pressure group 
seeking to influence elections and government policies, but as the nucleus and driving 
force of a party ranged in sharp opposition to the parties which rest on acceptance 
of the traditional assumption of a society divided into economic classes. 

This is the hard core of Professor Laski’s argument. His lectures adopt a series 
of different approaches to his central conclusion ; but to this one theme he constantly 
comes back. He recognizes that, aided by President Roosevelt and the “‘ New 
Deal ’’, and thereafter by the labour scarcity created by war conditions, the American 
Trade Unions have made immense advances in power and prestige and have secured, 
without the aid of a party of their own, considerable instalments of the legislation 
needed to institute the Welfare State. But he regards these conquests as precarious 
as long as they are not upheld directly by working-class political power organized 


in an independent party. In support of this view he adduces the reaction represented . 


by the Taft-Hartley Act and the obstacles in the way of its repeal; and he argues 
that, if the composition of the Supreme Court and its attitude towards labour were 
changed almost out of recognition during the Roosevelt regime, there is no assurance 
that they will not be changed again under a reactionary administration determined 
to do battle with the Trade Pe under the pretence of upholding freedom of 
enterprise. It needed the Labour Government of 1945 in Great Britain to undo 
the reactionary Trade Unions Act passed by the Tories after the defeat of the General 
Strike. The Act remained unrepealed under the Coalition, despite the great strength 
of Labour’s economic position during the war years. Only a Government and a 
Parliament directly responsive to working-class needs could or would do what was 
required ; and only under such a Government, Professor Laski urges, can the courts 
or the administration be induced not to mete out much more favourable treatment to 
the rights of capitalist combinations, such as trusts and cartels, than to the rights 
of ordinary men to combine for the defence of their liberties and standards of living. 
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This central thesis is backed up with Professor Laski’s accustomed wealth of 
knowledge about American as well as about British conditions. He cites numerous 
cases from the United States law courts and from the action of both Federal and State 
Governments as illustrating the bias in favour of property ; and he draws parallels 
between these cases and the action of courts and Governments in Great Britain. But 
he is well aware of the differences between the two social environments, and of the 
reasons why the Trade Union movements of the two countries have hitherto developed 
along different lines. The American Trade Unions, he holds, have now reached a 
point, arrived at long ago in this country, at which it has become imperative for them 
to take a direct hand in legislation ; and he argues cogently that in default of this 
they will find themselves not merely checked in their advance, but subjected toa 
frontal onslaught by reactionary forces which will not hesitate to invoke against 
them the whole apparatus of Fascist repression. 

The “ new society ’’ of which Professor Laski writes is essentially the Welfare 
State, of which he regards post-war Great Britain, under its Labour Government, 
as the outstanding example. He does not, indeed, set out to preach to his American 
audience a sermon on the need to follow Great Britain by the same road towards 
Democratic Socialism. A common goal for the British and American working-class 
movements is, indeed, implicit in his argument, and he clearly envisages some sort 
of Socialist democracy as the next stage for Western civilization as a whole. But 
he understands that there is more than one possible road to travel by; and he 
limits his insistence on uniformity to the belief that the advance cannot be made 
at all except under the leadership of a powerfully organized and independent working- 
class party. 

Accepting a good deal of the Marxist analysis of historical forces, Professor 
Laski sharply repudiates the Communist, or rather the Stalinist, interpretation of 
Marx’s doctrine. He is a democratic opponent of totalitarianism in all its forms 
and is vehement in his assertion that a planned economy can be made fully consistent 
with the maximum development of personal liberty. It follows that he regards 
the independence of the Trade Unions, and their immunity from absorption into 
the State machine, as no less essential than their entry into politics as a responsible 
social force. It is very revealing to compare his vision of the place of the Trade 
Unions in the new society with Mr. Deutscher’s admirable account of what has 
actually happened to Trade Unionism in the Soviet Union since its sensationally 
rapid growth in the formative period of the Revolution of 1917. 

In the Soviet Union the problem of the place of Trade Unions in a new society 
—but not the same one as Professor Laski’s—had to be faced practically and with 
no time to wait. It had to be decided whether the Trade Unions were to remain 
as powerful forces independent of the new State, or to become part of the State, 
or to be made into subordinate agents of the State power. It had to be settled 
whether the Unions were to be put in charge of the formulation of economic policy 
and of the control of industry, or whether they were to remain outside this field, 
concerning themselves with workers’ protection and collective bargaining ; whether 
they were to be subordinated to the Communist Party, or left free to act in 
independence of it ; whether they were to be organized from the top, or from below, 
on the basis of the factory committees set up during the Revolution. In the end, 
the Unions were firmly subordinated to the Party, kept out of control or manage- 
ment in industry and out of major influence in economic planning, deprived of power 
to bargain collectively about wages, or to strike; and yet left with big functions 
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in the organization of economic security services and inspection of the observance 
of the labour laws. But this did not happen all at once: the definition of the 
place of the Unions in Soviet society was worked out in the course of a series of hot 
debates among the Bolshevik leaders, and was not finally determined till the Stalinist 
conception of the centralized dictatorship of the Party leadership had won the day 
in every field of political and economic action. Mr. Deutscher tells most interestingly 
the story of these struggles ; and I wish I had space to give even a brief summary 
of them—but I have not. 

Professor Laski and Mr. Deutscher are writing about the place of Trade Unionism 
in two very different kinds of contemporary society. In Mr. Deutscher’s view, 
what has happened to the Trade Unions in the Soviet Union is not the necessary 
fate of such bodies in a fully planned economy, but is the outcome of the particular 
turn taken under Stalin’s influence by a very primitive society undergoing intensely 
swift industrialization at the hands of a small, disciplined group of men. He argues 
that the course of events for Trade Unionism might be very different in a revolution 
occurring in an advanced society with a large body of skilled technicians and adminis- 
trators to draw upon, and with a tradition of individual liberty strong among a 
large part of its people. Mr. Deutscher and Professor Laski are alike in being both 
fundamentally liberals, believing in liberal values and hating totalitarian ideals and 
methods. Each has made, in his own field, a significant contribution to the statement 
of the problem of the future of Trade Unionism in the mass society environment of 
the modern world. Mr. Deutscher contents himself with a clear and well-documented 
narrative, followed by only a few pages of meditation on the facts he has recited. 
Professor Laski, in a more philosophical essay, uses facts only by way of illustration, 
and is concerned throughout with principles, rising to high eloquence in his con- 
cluding section in defence of the liberal idea. Yet the two books are nicely com- 
plementary, because of the sharp differences between the societies in relation to 
which they are written. 

It is tragic to think of this as Harold Laski’s last book. It has the faults of 
haste and uncorrectedness which were the consequences of his overwork and ill-health 
during his last years of life ; but beyond these it has his great virtues of deep sincerity, 
generosity of appreciation, wide knowledge and power of apt and telling illustration 
by example. Though composed primarily for an American audience, it is well worth 
reading for the light it throws on problems that are vital to every society that is 
setting out to plan and control its collective life without destroying the freedoms of 
its individual citizens. 

G. D. H. Cote. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. Vol. 1: “ Adjustment During Army Life”. S. A. 
Stouffer, E. A. Suchman, L. C. DeVinney, S. A. Star, R. M. Williams, Jr. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. Vol. II: “Combat And Its Aftermath”. S. A. 
Stouffer, A. A. Lumsdaine, M. H: Lumsdaine, R. M. Williams, Jr., M. Brewster 
Smith, I. L. Janis, S. A. Star, L. S. Cottrell, Jr. 

Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). {£5 Jos. 
The books reviewed here are the first two of a series of four volumes giving an 
account of the research carried out during four war years by the Research Branch, 

Information and Education Division, of the United States Army. The data were 
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collected during the war by a large number of psychologists, sociologists, statisticians, 
and other social scientists working in the Research Branch ; they were then handed 
over at the end.of the war to the Social Science Research Council in the form of 
I.B.M. punched cards and classified reports, so that a frank and impartial analysis, 
free from censorship, could be undertaken. It does much credit to the Army 
authorities that they should have set up and encouraged a Unit to study the func- 
tioning of the Army itself and that they should have permitted an outside body to 
analyse the-data and to publish findings, many of which are inevitably somewhat 
critical. The fact that such permission was granted throws an interesting light on 
the way in which the social sciences are gradually becoming part and parcel of an 
expanding and developing democracy. 

The data contained in these volumes are very largely the results of opinion and 
attitude surveys carried out at various stages of the war and for various specific 
purposes. The results give a very revealing picture of the Army as it grew from its 
small peace-time status to the gigantic monster of the war years. Its growing pains 
as well as the final adjustment are portrayed in these studies with a thoroughness 
which convinces the reader of its complete authenticity. There has been much 
doubt in the past about the validity of attitude and opinion questionnaires and the 
authors are throughout attempting to give evidence of validity wherever that is 
possible. Thus, for example, it was found possible in Italy to compute from the 
men’s own questionnaire reports the venereal disease rate in that theatre, and to 
show that this computed rate tallied almost exactly with the Surgeon General’s 
official figures. If correct responses are given for questions of this very personal and 
highly emotional character, it may be presumed that data regarding other areas of 
belief and conduct would also be answered with a certain degree of accuracy. Again 
it is shown that questionnaire data obtained from new infantry recruits have pre- 
dictive value on psychoneurotic breakdown during the course of the war. Also, age, 
education, and other correlates of neurotic breakdown show very similar correlations 
to neuroticism questionnaires as they did to the objective fact of psychiatric diag- 
nosis. To these and other external checks are added internal consistency checks 
which increase one’s faith in the validity of the data presented. 

The first volume gives a brief history of “‘ How These Volumes Came To Be 
Produced ”’, to be followed by a comparison of ‘‘ The Old Army And The New”. 
The next three chapters deal with personal adjustment in the Army, analysed by 
background characteristics of the soldiers and by their type of experience in the 
Army. Next follows a discussion of social mobility in the Army and an analysis of 
job assignment and job satisfaction. An analysis of attitudes towards leadership 
and social control is followed by a chapter on the orientation of soldiers towards the 
war. The last chapter in Volume I is perhaps the most interesting and important 
in the whole book, from the point of view of social psychology, as it deals with Negro 
soldiers and the attitudes of white officers and soldiers towards them in various sets 
of circumstances. 

The second volume opens with an account of attitudes towards combat and 
subsequent behaviour in combat. This is followed by a discussion of the general 
characteristics of ground combat ; the control of fear in combat ; combat replace- 
ment ; the attitude of ground combat troops towards rear echelons in the home front ; 
morale attitudes of combat flying personnel in the air corps; and objective factors 
related to morale attitudes in the air combat situation. Next follows a chapter 
dealing with psychoneurotic symptoms in the Army, another one dealing with 
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problems of rotation and reconversion, a very interesting chapter dealing with the 
point system for redeployment and discharge, and two final chapters dealing with 
the aftermath of hostilities and with the soldier as a veteran. 

It will be clear from this brief summary of the contents that a great deal of what 
is reported is of importance only to those interested in the specific situation, i.e. an 
Army at war, which was being studied by the investigators. However, many of the 
data have far greater general interest than this, for two reasons. In the first place, 
they often enable the reader to check up on theories and hypotheses in various fields 
on the basis of mass data not previously available. In the second place, hypotheses 
and theories are suggested in this narrow field which may be applicable on a much 
broader basis. 

To take but one example of the former type of data, it is found on comparing 
normal and neurotic soldiers that broken homes appear with almost equal frequency 
in the two groups. The extensive discussion by psychiatrists of broken homes as a 
cause of neurotic breakdown does not receive any support from these data. Again, 
the frequency with which only children were found among the well adjusted and the 
psychoneurotics was exactly equal. This finding also runs contrary to much current 
psychiatric speculation. Concerning the hypothesis of maternal over-protection as a 
cause of neurotic breakdown, the figures show that more of the well adjusted thought 
they had been the favoured child in the family, while few of the psychoneurotics held 
this view. Again, the data are in striking disagreement to Freudian theory. The 
view that neurotic disorders are primarily of a constitutional nature is supported by 
the fact that 69 per cent of well-adjusted normals claim to have been very healthy 
as children, while only 21 per cent of the neurotics made that claim. Neurotics were 
also found to be much less sociable than normals, to have had far fewer dates with 
girls than normals, and to have had fewer fights as children than normals. Child- 
hood fears were also found to be significantly related to psychiatric breakdown, and 
“bodily contact ’’ sports were indulged in much more by the best adjusted than by 
the psychoneurotics, who were mainly found in the group endorsing “ no sport at 
all’, a rather interesting corroboration of an ancient English stereotype ! 

No examples will be given of the second type of data, i.e. those suggesting 
hypotheses, because such data occur on almost every page and the specialist will 
quickly find those relevant to his own interest.. 

We may perhaps attempt to give an overall evaluation of these two volumes. 
As a description of a social organization (the Army) at a certain time they are certainly 
unique. Never before have such detailed findings been available in such profusion. 
The studies were carried out in a manner which was competent both methodologically 
and statistically. They are written in an attractive and readable form, and the 
selection of material to be presented has been made with great care. The authors 
never claim greater validity for their findings than is justified by their figures (a 
welcome change from such books as The Assessment of Men) and there is no doubt 
that here we have a most important large-scale validation of the claim so often made 
by psychologists that social science has an important and genuine contribution to 
make to the running of human affairs. Compared to these excellencies, the criticisms 
one is inclined to make appear somewhat picayune. It is unfortunate that no 
summaries are provided to the various chapters in these two books. The presenta- 
tion of results in the form of bar diagrams may be pleasing to the zsthetically 
minded, but is annoying to the scientist who wishes to know such simple facts as the 
correlation between the variables so beautifully depicted. These two criticisms 
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could have been avoided quite easily. The next two, however, probably could not 
under the prevailing circumstances. Much of the work reported is piece-meal and 
ad hoc ; each investigation described has a given practical aim and is often of little 
general importance and does not lead to any general scientific knowledge of the 
subject. Also, measurement is evaluative and not experimental: there is no actual 
manipulation of the variables to be studied. Taking into account the fact that these 
limitations, which may be considered crippling, were beyond the scope of the writers’ 
possibility to remove, it is astonishing to see how much they managed to salvage, 
although a great deal of their material must be considered’ suggestive rather than 
definitive for this reason. 

As a last comment, it may be hoped that the tremendous success which the 
work of social scientists has had under these rather restrictive conditions will lead 
the Army and other government agencies, as well as many private companies, to 
introduce attitude research and other new methods of social control into their organi- 
zations in order to reap the full benefit of the wholesale application: of science to 
human needs, so well adumbrated in these volumes. 

H. J. EysEnck. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD SAPIR IN LANGUAGE, CULTURE 
AND PERSONALITY. Edited by D. G. Mandelbaum. University of 
California Press: London, Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. 617. 
47s. 6d. net. 

Two themes weave through almost all of Sapir’s writings. One, the notion of . 
patterning or configuration, the other the importance of the individual for an under- 
standing of social behaviour. Neither of these ideas was particularly new or unusual 
to the intellectual atmosphere of Sapir’s time. Yet in Sapir’s masterly hands their 
synthesis and development produced a wealth of leads which has had a profound 
effect on anthropology particularly in America. 

Implicit in any conception of social order or culture is the notion of patterning. 
What Sapir did was to make the notion of patterning explicit and to relate it directly 
to the individual’s subjective view of his situation. He argued that the elements 
which go to make up a pattern have a particular arrangement, that the arrangement 
itself has particular functions (more than just that of “ maintaining a society ’’) 
and that the distinctive functions of the elements in their particular arrangement 
derive from the meaning ascribed to them by the individual. 

A pattern, for Sapir, is both a name which the observer gives to a particular 
arrangement of elements which he can show to be functionally distinctive, and a 
process, the locus of which is in the individual as an actor. The individual makes 
implicit or explicit choices whenever he acts. These choices can be seen to conform 
to some standard—the pattern—but it is the acting individual who, by making the 
choices, makes the pattern. 

The choices which the individual makes are relatively independent of either 
the nature of the elements patterned or the nature of the individual as a biological 
organism. The crucial condition determining a particular pattern is the individual 
as a thinking, feeling and selectively responding organism. 

Sapir’s was a far broader conception than that usually associated with what 
is called ‘‘ the subjective approach ’’, and much of his originality and insight can be 
traced directly to the breadth and depth of his conception of the role of the individual. 
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In Sapir’s synthesis and development of the two ideas noted above lie the 
beginnings of much that has since been incorporated into the fabric of present-day 
anthropology. Although Boas is usually credited with being the father of the 
American “ culture-personality ’’ work the real credit probably should go to Sapir. 
Boas was the first anthropologist of major rank to give the work his stamp of approval, 
but Sapir was the first to do the work. It was he who sketched out the lines along 
which much that has since been done has followed. The idea of “ logical integra- 
tion” or, as it is called by some, “ pattern consistency ’’, the role of values, the 
interrelations between culture and personality, the re-examined conception of 
normality and the variability of human nature, the problem of the relativity of 
cultures are only a few such lines. To-day both the theoretical and practical work 
along these lines has advanced tremendously. Yet it is a reflection of Sapir’s genius 
that what he wrote between ten and twenty-five years ago is still as intensely 
stimulating as it doubtless was then. 

Sound Patierns in Language is one of the neatest and most convincing arguments 
in print for the significance of patterning. Its complement, The Unconscious Pattern- 
ing of Behaviour in Society, does the same job as brilliantly but without relying 
exclusively on linguistic materials. The Emergence of the Concept of Personality in 
a Siudy of Cultures treats the problem of the locus of culture and makes Sapir’s 
case for the crucial significance of an understanding of the individual for the analysis 
of social behaviour. But Culture, Genuine and Spurious is perhaps the most reward- 
ing of them all. It appears at first glance to be a fumbling, half-blind effort to enlist 
the science of anthropology in the quest for the “ good”’ or “ genuine” culture. 
Yet the very attempt to define the “ genuine” culture in anthropological terms 
yields a host of fruitful insights. One of the more important of these is that the 
extent to which people want to do what they have to do and the extent to which they 
take satisfaction from what they do has an important bearing on the problem of 
understanding how cultures work. The degree of pattern consistency or, in Sapir’s 
terms, the “ inherent harmony and balance” in turn, bears directly on the degree 
to which wants coincide with have to’s, which in turn effect what Sapir called “ self- 
satisfaction ’’ but what is more commonly known as role-adjustment. In developing 
the definition of the genuine culture Sapir skilfully indicates some of the consequences 
of varying degrees of imbalance among these variables. — 

The volume is divided into three parts, Language; Culture and The Interplay of 
Culture and Personality. Readers of this journal will probably not be interested 
in the group of papers devoted to highly technical linguistic analysis in the last 
portion of the section on Language, although they will surely find the first portion 
on the Nature of Language well worth their while. 

The editor, David G. Mandelbaum, confines himself to a brief, factual intro- 
duction (there are, perhaps, just a few too few facts here) and to helpfully orientating 
statements at the head of each major section. 

D. SCHNEIDER. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb (edited by 
Robert K. Merton). An Introductory Text and Case Book. Harcourt 
Brace & Co., New York. $5. 

Sociological Analysis is a very surprising book. It is a text-book and it is a 

scissors and paste compilation. Despite these disadvantages it manages to be a 
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coherent and argued whole and quite probably the best available introduction to 
the whole field of sociological orthodoxy in contemporary America. The book 
consists of about eighty excerpts from sociological writings; mainly American learned 
journals, These are arranged in seven parts and twenty-three chapters. Each part 
and each chapter has a useful introduction and each chapter has its own annotated 
and suggestive bibliography. The approach is essentially from the concepts of 
culture and personality and it is only with Part 5 that institutional structure is 
reached. Within the terms of this approach it would be difficult to imagine a more 
useful guide for the student. The first four parts of the book can merit nothing 
but praise though they also include what is probably the worst excerpt (which it 
would be uncharitable to name). The partial failure of contemporary American 
sociological writing emerges most clearly in the analysis of Institutional and Associa- 
tional Structure, Social Interaction and Social Disorganization and Social Change. 
The study of institutions is not comparative, the approach to political, economic, 
familial, educational and religious institutions is frequently nervous and mealy- 
mouthed. The coverage is even narrower than is inevitable and though there is 
much interesting incidental material presented it is remarkably local and anecdotal. 
This, however, does not seem to be the iault of the authors but of the state of our 
subject. 

A good deal of what is wrong results from a national narrowness. Very few 
writers receive more than nine references in the index of names. These include 
Allport, Ruth Benedict, Cooley, Kingsley Davis, Durkheim, Kluckhohn, Alfred 
McClung Lee, Linton, MacIver, Merton, Ogburn, Parsons, Sorokin, Sumner, Willard 
Waller and Weber. Some of these are scarcely names to conjure with. Nevertheless, . 
some of the lesser known are writers one is glad to meet, for their work is clearly 
well-written and important. The problem of a sociological text-book for actual use 
in teaching has never, I believe, been adequately solved, but it seems quite possible 
that experience will prove that Messrs. Wilson and Kolb have given us the best 
approximation yet. The writer proposes to find out. 

Extremely interesting is the failure adequately to deal with institutions and 
macroscopic movements. In Britain we have done too little to continue and expand 
our promising start with large-scale and comparative studies. The contemporary 
and problem approach of the Americans has so far inhibited them from doing any- 
thing to fill the gap. So good a book as this makes clear in its last three parts the 
extent of this omission. 

DonaLD G. MacRag. 


WHITE SETTLERS AND NATIVE PEOPLES. A. Grenfell Price. Cambridge 
University Press. 1950. Pp. 232. 25s. 

This ic a companion volume to White Settlers in the Tropics, published in 1939 
by the American Geographical Society, and compares the race contacts of English- 
speaking whites and aboriginal peoples in the United States, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. The book is divided into four main sections, dealing with culture 
contacts in each of the countries. Roughly the same pattern is followed throughout. 
There are brief references to the culture of the aboriginal peoples, and a compressed 
historical account of the impact of the white groups on the indigenous inhabitants 
and the development of present policies in administration. Value judgments abound. 
For example, we are told that the New Zealand record “ is certainly not as good 
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as that of Canada”’ (p. 150). Or again, in his discussion of the work of Spanish 
missionaries, Mr. Price writes that: “On their part, the Fathers were in many 
cases high born and heroic men, sufficiently wise to isolate their wards from the evils 
of white contact ; to treat them like children ; to elevate them slowly and tolerantly ; 
to overlook for a time such barbarities as cannibalism and to found Christian progress 
on a solid economic basis’”’ (p. 24). 

In a final chapter, the author generalizes as to the processes of culture contact. 
He considers the effects of biological, environmental and cultural factors and seeks 
for regularities in the interaction of the groups. Three stages of contact are dis- 
tinguished : an initial period of moving frontiers and decimation of the natives; a 
second period of small reservations and ineffective Government activity ; and finally, 
the development of scientific policy and administration by the whites and the numerical 
increase of many of the native peoples. Conclusions are carefully qualified, and this 
section is of most interest to the sociologist. The notes provide valuable references 
to the very many documentary sources used by the author. 

Leo KUPER. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY ; ITS PROBLEMS AND METHODS. Charles 
Fox. Routledge and Kegan Paul. {1 13s, net. 

A conscientious adherence to configurationism remains the guiding principle of 
the 4th edition of this work and lends a unity to what otherwise might have been 
discreet sections on those aspects of psychology that concern educationists. Mr. 
Fox insists on the need to interpret experimental results against a set of values, and 
the ramifications of educational theories are felt intermittently in his book. Perhaps 
inevitably, his handling of the philosophical bases of education lacks comprehen- 
siveness. Pragmatic and Instrumentalist theories find no place, but the author’s 
species of Idealism is continually reflected in his approach to his subject. Behaviour- 
ism is dealt with summarily, and the stress on the significance of mental events 
creates a satisfactory atmosphere throughout the book. 

The difficulty of defining “‘ educational psychology ’’—and.no direct attempt i- 
made by the author—has probably led to some of the “ strange silences and vast 
lacunae ’’ which may disturb the contemporary reader. A case could probably be 
made for the inclusion of all psychological data on the developing personality, but 
even if the working hypotheses are understandably limited it seems regrettable 
that more space has not been devoted to the literature on those themes of social 
psychology which must interest educationists. The experimental material on 

“ social climates ’’ is not mentioned ; and a search of the text will not reveal the name 
of Klineberg or of Mead. The single specific reference on this topic is to Stanley Hall. 
The section on Mental Tests deals satisfactorily with earlier, established techniques, 
but more recent developments, e.g. Matrix tests, get little, if any, attention. Ina 
discussion of Vocational Guidance it would seem worth while to include Warrington’s 
experimental scheme. All this indicates that the book, despite its claims, is unlikely 
to assist the student to find his way about the growing jungle of experimental work, 
whose extent and complexity in Britain alone can be gauged from Schonell’s recent 
articles in the British Journal of Educational Psychology. 
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The three new chapters in this edition create a certain unbalance. Those on 
“Stages of Growth’’ are an interesting and valuable addition even if somewhat 
general in character; that on “ The Logic of Mental Measurement ”’, interpolated 
early, suffers from excessive condensation, and may prove formidable to beginners 
unacquainted with the statistical techniques that are ostensibly elucidated. On 
the whole the volume, by no means up-to-date, remains a readable essay in the plain 
style, and continues to provide an original approach to some of the major problems 
of educational psychology. 

E. M. EPpPet. 


Book Notes 


In our last issue the review of the Political Community, published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, did not mention that this volume is available in this country from 
the Cambridge University Press, price 30s. Also, from the Cambridge University 
Press, and of as great use as ever, is the Register of Research in the Social Sciences, 
compiled by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, price 15s. As 
usual the amount of work being done is astonishing, but the reader is aware, des- 
pite the care of the compilation, of certain omissions. Sociology is perhaps especially 
ill-used as a good deal of formally and clearly sociological research appears in social ~ 
medicine, psychology and political science. Perhaps workers in these fields feel the 
same things could be said of the inclusions made in sociology. As usual, however, 
the Register is quite invaluable. 


Among recent issues of Planning published by P.E.P. a number of interest 
to a Sociologist have appeared. Nos. 313-14 give a useful account of Sample 
Surveys. They are quite well documented and should prove extremely convenient 
to anyone who wants to know of this expanding field. No. 316 deals with 
Town Planning and the Public but is perhaps too brief to convey much information 
to the Sociologist. The subsequent issues are more concerned with economic affairs. 
Government Spending (No. 317) has an interesting note on Social Capital which is 
perhaps more salutary to the economist than to the general public, while No. 318, 
Government and Industry, inevitably raises more questions than it can possibly deal 
with. It may be of interest, while talking of this last topic, that the National Book 
League has published a bibliography on Industrial Management which contains 
extremely useful annotations and extends down to the very recent past. 

We have received from the Popular Book Depot, Bombay, a paper by Mr. 
K. M. Kapadia on The Matrilineal Social Organization of the Nagas of Assam. This 
is one of a series of sociological works which this firm is publishing, but its contents, 
as indeed the title would suggest, are more strictly anthropological and, though 
much of the material is interesting, a good deal of the analysis of kinship seems 
as barren as such things usually are. 

Two works for those interested in the Sociology of Education have recently 
been received. These are a pamphlet by W. A. Campbell-Stewart on Philosophy, 
Psychology and Sociology in the Training of Teachers. This argues strongly, as we 
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might expect, for the place of these subjects in our training colleges. It is published 
by the Sociological Review. A surprising amount of sociologically interesting material 
can be found in the interim report (1948) on the Children’s Reception Centre at 
Mersham, Kent, where 25 children, whose home conditions are abnormal, are housed. 
One feels that the role of the Psychiatric Social Workers may be greater than 
their competence until one reflects that, after all, they have to deal with much 
more difficult problems among adults in the ordinary course of their duty. The 
implications of this are perhaps ambiguous but the interest of this pamphlet is 
undeniable. 

We have received from Canada an unpriced pamphlet by Joan Morris and 
E. A. Johnson on A Sociological Measurement of the Venereal Disease Problem, and 
there is no indication of the publisher. The contents, however, are interesting and 
serious. They relate to a series of 150 consecutive cases in British Columbia which 
are analysed by age, sex, race, religion, occupation, parental occupation and by 
educational background. Their job turnover is also examined and, as might be 
expected, “‘ the Clinical Venereal Disease patient can . . . be said to be a confused, 
drifting, unstable person, lacking in education . . . with a poor sense of moral 
responsibility ’’. This is perhaps not surprising. Some account is then given of 
the background to the statistical analysis in personal and social terms. 

We hope to review, in subsequent issues, a series of publications on the Sociology 
and Philosophy of Law by Giorgio Del Vecchio and publications by the Social Science 
Research Council on Area Research, International Tensions and also some recent 
Spanish work on labour relations and social security. 


Current Notes 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, announces a vacancy for the position of 
Professor of Sociology. The applicant selected will eventually be expected to 
carry on his teaching in Hebrew. Remuneration is in accordance with the salary 
and pension schedule of the Hebrew University. Applications should be sent to 
the Academic Secretary, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 
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